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CHAPTER II. 

Ten years brought to the sisters larger house- 
holds and proportionably heavy cares, and to 
the firm of Gray & Parkhurst steadily increas- 
ing wealth. Both families still occupied the 
houses which were the parents’ bridal gifts, 
but it had been found necessary to make ad- 
ditions, and each had, in turn, received needful 
repairs. In these alterations, they had lost 
their original resemblance to one another. 
The Grays’ house was a substantial, comfortable 
building, with, as old Mrs. Gray remarked, in 
unintentional plagiarism of Mr. Edmund Spark- 
ler, ‘no nonsense about it.’’ 

“But it isn’t grand and pretty like Aunt 
Fanny’s,”’ complained Hetty, her grandmother’s 
namesake, but not her admirer; ‘‘her house 
looks just like her. Anybody who had ever seen 
her would know it ina minute. The front parlor 
windows open down to the floor, and the balcony 
is all overrun with vines. Her greenhouse is 
at the back of the other parlor, and is full of 
beautiful flowers; and there is a library, and 
music-room, and such a lot of lovely pictures, 
and birds, and a great play-nursery for the 
children—not a bit like this cramped dingy 
place’’—glancing contemptuously around the 
apartment. ‘* Mother, is not father as rich as 
Uncle Parkhurst ?” 

“If he is, he knows better how to use his 
money,’’ interposed the grandmother, snap- 
pishly. ‘ You will live to see the time when 
you will thank him for not squandering it in 
useless frippery, instead of laying it up for his 
children.” 

“When will that be?” queried Miss Hetty, 
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**T am afraid I shall not know how to 


” 


pertly. 
enjoy it, if I have to wait very long. 

**You will learn, never fear! There is enough 
of the Pierson blood in you to keep you from 
tying your purse-strings inahardknot. Ifthey 
know anything, it is how to spend money.” 

Her oblique look at Rose pointed the sneer. 
It was understood and felt, but the daughter-in- 
law essayed no retort. She stitched on dili- 
gently upon a pair of half-worn trousers—the 
property of her only boy, the second child, a 
stout urchin of eight years, who was mending 
a broken top by binding its fractured parts with 
twine. 

“It won't stay together!” he said, after several 
fruitless attempts. ‘‘I wish I had a new top, 
Bill Ellis pegged this last week, on 
Charley Parkhurst 


mother. 
purpose, the mean thing! 
has a beauty, his father gave him on his birth- 
day. He lends it to me whenever I go there, 
but it looks shabby in a fellow to be forever bor- 
rowing another fellow’s toys.’’ 

** You had better be studying how to save and 
make money, instead of wasting it.’” It was the 
old lady who again assumed the mother’s pre- 
‘* A great boy like you 
Iam 


rogative of mentorship. 
to be fretting for playthings like a baby ! 
ashamed of you!” 

“‘T am not fretting !”’ fired up the boy, “‘ and 
Charley is much bigger than I am—a whole 
head taller—and he has playthings—a plenty of 
them !” 

“Charley Parkhurst is a spoiled child, the 
worst playmate you could have! He will make 
his father and mother see trouble in abundance 
before he is grown, or I am mistaken. He is 
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completely ruined now. I saw that the mo- 
ment I set my eyes upon him.”’ 

‘*I say he isn’t, either!’ said John, waxing 
hotter. ‘‘ Ile is the best boy in town, and Aunt 
Fanny calls him a real comfort, so she does! 
Ile minds the baby, and shows Bobby how to 
ride his hobby-horse, a splendid horse, that 
was his—Charley'’s own—when he was a little 
fellow, and he never grumbled a word when 
Bobby wanted it—and goes with Rosey to school, 
and winds silk, and runs errands, and I don’t 
know what not.”’ 

‘‘John! go to play in the yard, my son,”’ 
‘It is very naugiity to 
speak in that manner to grandma,” 

‘*What did she call me a ‘baby’ for, then; 
and Charley a ‘ruined boy,’ I want to know! 
It is bad enough to have no fun, or toys, or 


said Rose, warningly. 


anything, and to be obliged to split wood and 
Jug coal up-stairs, without being scolded to death 
every time a fellow opens his mouth !”’ 

‘* Very well, young gentleman! Your father 
shall hear every word of that fine speech when 
he comes home,”’ said the old lady, reddening 
with anger. ‘‘This comes of your style of 
training, Mrs. Gray. I must say that I did not 
expect to be insulted downright by my son’s 
children, in his house, and his wife’s presence !"’ 

As she swept out of the room, Hetty broke 
forth with a torrent of tearful passion, which 
Rose tried in vain to check. She abused her 
grandmother under every vile epithet she could 
muster; bewailed her own misery and that of 
lier brother and sister in being obliged to sub- 
mit to constant ‘‘snubbing’’ as she called it; 
declared her intention to mantain open war, and 
to aggravate the enemy by every means in her 
power; accused her father of lack of affection 
for his wife and children, because he had invited 
said enemy to take up her residence in his 
louse. Here the mother’s gentle spirit was 
aroused toindignation, As calmly as she could, 
but more sternly than any of her children had 
ever heard her speak before, she reproved her 
daughter's unbecoming language and demeanor, 
and sent her to her chamber to reflect upon her 
fault. 

The nursery having been thus cleared, save 
of the baby that slept in its crib in the corner, 
Mrs. Gray could work and think in outward 
quiet, if not inward peace, The ‘ breaking,” 
deplored by her husband, so many years pre- 
viously, had continued without intermission. 
There was a sweet, resigned expression in her 
face, which attracted the beholder’s eye tolinger 
upon its wasted lineaments, and this was the 
sole vestige of her once fresh and fair beauty. 
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** Your wife had a miserable constitution to 
begin with,’’ John’s mother informed him, now 
and then, when an illness of a few days was 
Nature’s revenge for the unreasonable burden 
imposed upon her energies. ‘‘ And your chil- 
dren will grow up as good-for-nothing, if you 
do not make them hardy while they are young,” 

So, for the javenile members of the family, 
were early set lessons of Industry and self- 
denial, such as adults are loath to learn, except 
when necessity enforces their practice. Rose 
yielded sometimes; sometimes remonstrated 
feebly, and, oftener, manceuvred secretly to 
spare her darlings fatigue and grant them for. 
bidden indulgences, a course that weakened her 
influence as well as their father’s. The elder 
Mrs. Gray had given up housekeeping, eigh- 
teen months before, and signified to her sona 
willingness to confer upon him and his the 
benefit of her society and example. As we 
have seen, the children hated, as much as they 
feared her, while upon their mother the inflic- 
tion rested most grievously. Apart from the 
cares which this addition to her family involved ; 
the restraint upon her will, speech, and action; 
the petty insults and direct outbreaks of temper, 
with which her tormentor did not scruple to 
afflict her, she had the misery of seeing her 
personal importance diminish in her husband's 
sight, day by day, and the unbending spirit of 
his mother work out its purposes, in compelling 
his respect, and, usually, his obedience. Fanny 
Parkhurst would, if placed in a similar situa 
tion, have insisted upon her rights, declared 
her supremacy as the wife of her husband's 
choice and the faithful mother of his children. 
Rose’s submission was so absolute, so readily 
effected, that while her mother-in-law despised 
her as she tyrannized, John suspected neither 
the subjugation nor the despotism. Immersed 
in pecuniary transactions, outside of their sphere 
he knew little, and comprehended less of the 
workings of his domestic policy. While he 
imagined himself undisputed master in his 
house, it never occurred to him that there might 
be feuds between the inferior powers, and se 
ditious mutterings against these among the 
governed, 

At this very hour that witnessed the stom 
we have described, he was sauntering content 
edly homeward, to inner, in company with his 
partner. Both were well-kept men of their ages 
There may have been a slight tendency to 4 
stoop in John’s shoulders, the result of too close 
application to his pen and desk, and Raymond's 
face was a trifle more full and rnddy than of 
yore, but they had reached the prime of life with 
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strength, health, aud looks uninjured by labor 
or time. 

‘That matter of Wheeler's is likely to turn 
out well,’’ observed John, complacently. ‘It 
was a capital hit of yours, Parkhurst. 1 confess 
that I had my fears, at one time, lest your 
confidence in him might have been misplaced. 
You have a longer head than you get credit for, 
with most people.’’ 

‘*‘T care comparatively little for what ‘most 
people’ think or say,’’ replied Raymond, ‘so 
long as I aim in the right track. By the way, 
are you going to hear Mr, Everett this evening ? 
My allusion to modest independence suggested 
a like trait in his character of Washington,’’ 
smiling as he spoke. 

‘Does he deliver his oration to-night? It 
had slipped my mind, It is a mystery how you 
remember everything. I had not thought of it, 
but I may go.”’ 

‘*Do, by all means!” urged Raymond, ‘ Fan- 
ny and I heard him in Baltimore last spring, 
and our appetites were only whetted, as it were. 
It is a treat, such as few enjoy twice in a life- 
You will never forgive yourself if you 
miss it.’’ 

‘“‘T am not so enthusiastic in my notions as 
some of my friends,’’ said John, jestingly, ‘‘ yet 
l appreciate a really fine thing, after my fash- 


time. 


ion, and I suppose I am in no danger of being 
cheated in this case. Where can I get tickets ?’’ 

“At A ’s and B——’s, and four or five 
other places. If the reserved seats are not all 
sold, you had better secure two for yourself 
It will be more convenient and 





and wife, 
pleasant.”’ 

‘| do not know that Rose will care to attend,” 
answered John, carelessly. 

“Not care to attend! 
Raymond, indignantly. ‘‘ The doubt is an in- 
sult to her understanding and taste! Moreover, 
think of the double pleasure to yourself, Much 
aa I crave a repetition of the delight with which 
I listened to him on a former occasion, | would 
not stir a step without my wife,”’ 

* Circumstances alter cases,’’ said John, in 
the same indifferent tone; ‘Fanny and Rose 
are very dissimilar in their tastes and habits.’’ 

Raymond bit his lips to avoid speaking too 
plainly his opinion of the influences that had 
oveasioned the change in those whose early 
lives had been so much alike. 

** Dissimilar or not, they are two of the best 
wives in Christendom,’’ he rejoined. ‘ Our 
good luck in getting them should be a source 
of lifelong thanksgiving with us.’’ 

**So other men think and say, whose com- 


Nonsense !’* cried 
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panions do not seem to us models of perfection, ’’ 
saidJohn, ‘ Rose is a good, dutiful wife, | must 
admit, and a devoted mother. She is a thought 
too indulgent, perhaps; but that is not a sin- 
gular failing.’’ 

‘*Fauny is a better manager of the young 
ones than I am,’ replied Raymond, ‘She has 
a way of controlling them which I cannot ac- 
quire, study the art asl will, They love and 
obey her better than they do me, and I admire 
their taste, the cunning imps! They know that 
she is worth ten of me,’’ 

John shrugged his shoulders, ‘I begin to 
believe your account of your native modesty.’’ 

‘¢ Believe, instead, in my discrimination, if 
you please, I value a first-class woman when 
I find her. Solomon spoke very guardedly 
when he declared the worth of such an one to 
be above rubies. It behooves us to cherish our 
treasures with jealous care, for they cannot be 
replaced if we lose them, John! Is not Rose 
looking badly? So it struck me when I met 
her yesterday. Do not let her overwork her- 
self. They will do it, the most sensible of them. 
I have to watch my wife all the while to pre- 
vent her from committing this suicidal mistake. 
She would think it a privilege to be allowed to 
carry her load and mine too, to say nothing of 
sewing and pleasing the children. Women 
have an uncontrollable proclivity towards self- 
sacrifice. I hardly know whether most to honor 
or deplore it.’’ 

‘* Rose appears to me to be as well as she has 
been at any time within the past dozen years,”’ 
said John. ‘‘She was never robust, and sho 
seems more frail than she really is. People of 
her complexion and organization wear out early. 
It is a crying 
fault of this age, the neglect of girls’ physical 
education. VDarents seldom acknowledge it un- 
til it is past cure.”’ 

‘*So I think; therefore I take care that my 
girls shall have abundance of fresh air and 
exercise; encourage them to play with their 
brothers, and provide inducements for them to 
be much out of doors, And this reminds me of a 
scheme which Fanny and I had upon the carpet 
last night. Our Rosey is nearly ten years old, 
and, like your Hetty, is growing fast. I was 
offered a lady’s pony the other day, docile as 
a dog, and a pretty creature. Suppose we 
make it the joint property of the girls, and let 
them ride it by turns? It would do more for 
them than all the gymnasiums and daneing- 
schools extant. Or, what will be better still, 
let us Muy them a horse apiece, so that they 
can exercise in company.”’ 


She was too delicately raised, 
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“Better set them to sweeping floors, and 
buy each a spinning-wheel,’’ John replied, with 
one of his mother’s maxims. ‘Girls in our 
generation have nothing to do but fall into ill- 
health. Our mothers found occupation in their 
own houses, which frightened off dyspepsia 
and spinal complaints.”’ 

“*T retort with a proverb you cited just now,”’ 
said Raymond, good-humoredly. ‘ ‘ Circum- 
stances alter cases.’ Spinning-wheels in pri- 
vate families, in this age of machinery, ‘do 
not pay.’ The work which Hetty and Rosey 
would perform would be the expensive and 
useless productions of amateurs. While I keep 
servants to sweep my floors, it is ridiculous for 
my daughters to perform menial offices. My 
highest ambition is to have them grow up 
intelligent, cultivated, lovable women, to marry 
men worthy of them, and to do their parts 
towards the moral regeneration of our race; 
for in this mighty reformation women—rightly 
so called—are to exert a wonderful if unseen 
influence. God has blessed me with wealth 
enough to afford them every facility for the 
attainment of this standard, and, to be con- 
sistent, the intervals between their study-hours 
should be appropriated to suitable pastimes. 
Their mother will see that they learn house- 
wifery, and they could not have a better 
teacher. I do not black my boots or rub 
down my horse for amusement, and I do not 
mean to subject my wife and daughters to the 
degradation of unnecessary drudgery. ‘All 
work and no play’—you do not need that I 
should repeat the rest of the adage.- Come in 
and dine with us, won’t you ?’’—as they halted 
at the foot of his steps. 

**No, thank you—”’ 

The sentence was cut short by the opening 
of the door, and an avalanche of clean-faced, 
smooth-haired, merry-voiced children. ‘*Papa! 
papa !’’ was the greeting, and in the hall be- 
hind them appeared their mother, smiling as 
bright a welcome. She nodded a cordial recog- 
nition of John’s parting bow, and he had lei- 
sure to notice the taste and neatness of her 
apparel and the becoming arrangement of her 
hair. - 

“What a wife-spoiler Parkhurst is!’’ he 
said, half aloud, as much to silence a whisper 
of mournful contrast in his own lot as to ex- 
press his sentiment. ‘He is bringing up his 
girls in the same way, too. I hope he may not 
find his system as chimerical in its advantages 
as I anticipate. What wild theories he in- 
dulges in sometimes! very fine and very im- 
practicable. Heigh-ho!’’ 
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There were no joyous acclamations as he 
turned the key in his front door. His wife was 
in the dining-room always at this hour, and 
thither he directed his steps, after laying aside 
his hat and washing his hands. 

**Dinner ready, Rose ?”’ 

‘* Nearly,” she responded, hurriedly arrang- 
ing the dessert-plates upon a sideboard. 

“It is high time that it was on the table; I 
am later than usual to-day.”” And, not to lose 
a moment of his valuable ‘‘time,’’ he drewa 
paper from his pocket, and began to read the 
reports of the stock-market. 

Rose disappeared in the direction of the 
kitchen. Susan, one of Catherine’s remote 
successors, was drawing the meat from the 
oven, and none of the vegetables were dished. 

‘Mr. Gray has come home in a great hurry, 
Susan !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Gray, catching up a 
pot of potatoes, and pouring off the water. 

This was an every-day story, and produced 
as much effect as could have been expected. 

‘*Hetty! Hetty !’’ called her mother, at the 
bottom of the staircase. 

No reply. 

‘‘John, run up stairs, and tell your sister 
that I want her in the kitchen, right away!” 
And back she darted to assist the cook, by 
doing three-quarters of the work herself—a 
result upon which the shrewd ‘“‘help’’ had 
learned to calculate with such certainty that 
she would have deserved to forfeit her reputa- 
tion as a ‘‘shirk’’ (all Mrs. Gray’s servants 
were “shirks,”’ after living with her awhile), 
if she had not availed herself habitually of this 
aid. 

Hetty came in, slow and sulky, as the last 
dish was ready to be carried into the eating- 
room. Avoiding her mother’s sorrowful eye, 
she followed her to the table, where the iron 
grandmother already sat in stern stateliness. 

“‘Your cook does not improve in punctual- 
ity,’’ she observed to her daughter-in-law, the 
instant the blessing was said. ‘I am surprised 
that you keep her. It must be a serious incon- 
venience to you, and may be the cause of 
positive loss to your husband. Methodical 
habits on the part of his family are of the ut 
most consequence to a business man. I notice 
that my son is never tardy.” 

Rose, heated and breathless from her rapid 
movements in the close kitchen, found her 
ordinary refuge in silence, and ladled out the 
soup as fast as her shaking hand would allow. 
The other courses were served in quick succes 
sion, and dispatched in corresponding haste; 
for had not Mr. Gray lost ten minutes of price 
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in waiting for his “ tardy’’ wife 
to take up dinner? If she had ruptured a 
bloodvessel in her anxiety to repair this incal- 
culable damage, it would have been but an 
jusufficient expiation. 

The meal was plain, but good, and all ate 
heartily, excepting the one who sat at the head 
of the board. She trembled with a sickening 
heart, lest her mother-in-law should execute 
her threat of informing against her boy, for 
his disrespectful deportment and words—lest 
Hetty’s lowering brow should attract her fa- 
ther’s attention, and explanation lead to pun- 
ishment for the misdeeds she was ever ready 
But the chairs were 


less ** time, 


to forgive and overlook. 
pushed back, the children had withdrawn, and 
no disclosures had fulfilled her forebodings. 
With a brief ‘‘ Good-afternoon,’’ John quitted 
the apartment in quest, no doubt, of the lost 
ten minutes, and Rose breathed once a long, 
free respiration that heaved a load from her 
heart. She started with a stifled scream when 
he suddenly reappeared. 

“What ails the girl?” asked the old lady, 
sharply. ‘‘ You have given way to these 
nervous notions until you are read,’ to fall into 
aspasm if a pin drops. Are you afraid that 
your husband will bite you ?’’ 

And Rose forced a 
smile to her pale lips,-as she addressed him. 


“T beg your pardon !’’ 


“I thought you were gone.’’ 

“There is no occasion for fright at my re- 
turn, that I can see,’’ he said, drily. ‘‘ You 
thould try to overcome that foolish habit of 
starting and screaming out at the least surprise. 
Istepped back to inquire if you wanted to hear 
Mr. Everett to-night.”’ 

Ungracious as was the invitation, Rose’s 
Had John been 
accustomed to note the changes in her counte- 
nance, he would not have paused for a verbal 
reply. 


eye kindled at the proposition. 


“Would not you like to go, mother ?’’ she 
said, timidly, as a second thought suggested 
the propriety of the appeal. 

“No! I would not pay a dollar to hear 
General Washington himself, and I shall not 
lend my support to any such humbuggery as 
this oration, It is a regular imposition to 
charge so much, and for what? To buy a few 
acres of poor ‘old fields’ and a handful of bones! 
Pugh! There will be fools enough to fill the 
house without me. Thank goodness, my hap- 
piness does not depend upon gadding about to 
this and that show and sight. In my day, 
Women stayed at home, mended their hus. 
bands’ clothes, watched the servants, took care 








of the children, and left politics to the men. 
But these proceedings are all of a piece with 
the rest of the strong-minded doings of the 
times. I expect to see a woman President of 
the United States, before I die.’’ 

“Well, Rose—and you?’’ pursued John, 
smiling at this tirade. 

‘* Perhaps I had better not go,’’ she said, 
hesitatingly, scanning his face for encourage- 
ment to decide differently. 

‘*As you like. I did not suppose that you 
would care particularly about going, you are 
such a home-keeper. I shall be up early to 
tea, and do see that Susan is not dilatory, or | 
shall lose my seat in the hall, The crowd will 
be immense, and I dare say you will be more 
comfortable here than there.’’ 

‘Where is Rose?’’ inquired Fanny, as she 
was jostled against John in the animated throng 
that poured into the brilliantly lighted hall. 

‘‘She did not wish to come,”’ 
and sincere reply. And not a regret, hardly 
a thought, on account of her absence, inter- 


was the ready 


rupted the eager interest with which he heark- 
ened to the silver-voiced orator. Her life was 
of his ‘‘a thing apart.”’ 


CHAPTER III. 


‘*Ray’s’’ children were always in demand 
at the old homestead, and this summer the 
three elder were left there, while the parents 
made an excursion to Canada, by way of the 
lakes. ‘‘ Fanny was getting thin—the effect of 
nursing that great, fat child all the winter,’’ 
Raymond discovered, and his love instantly 
took the alarm. 
more ineffectual attempt to persuade John of 
the expediency, amounting to a necessity, of 


Before starting, he made one 


recreation for his overtasked helpmate; but 
was baffled by the same strange carelessness, a 
dullness which would not or could not recognize 
any reason in his expostulation. 

The Parkhursts were absent three weeks in 
performing their tour, and spent three more in 
rusticating among Raymond’s relations. Imme- 
diately after their safe arrival at home, Fanny 
hastened to see her sister. We will leave her 
to relate the substance of what she then learned 
of the course of events since her departure. 

‘“Would you believe it?” she began, with 
glittering eyes and scarlet cheek, to her hus- 
band, before she fairly closed the door after her 
entrance. ‘'That wild, dissipated, worthless 
William Gray has come to life, again, and is 


0? 


actually domesticated at John’s! 
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**Is it possible! When did that happen?” 

‘A fortnight ago, Rose says. He arrived 
late one night, when John was out of town ; 
frightened his mother almost out of her wits, 
and shocked poor Rose into a fainting-fit ; for, 
only think, darling! he had an attack of deli- 
rium tremens within an hour after he got there, 
and for two days raved so that they were 
obliged to hold him down in his bed! Since 
his recovery, he has had a conversation with 
Jolin, who proposed to allow him a certain sum 
for his maintenance in a respectable boarding- 
house; but he vows that he will not be kicked 
out of doors like a pauper, and his mother is 
as determined that if he goes, so will she. It 
is the only spark of natural affection I have 
ever heard of her showing, and how unjuat it 
makes her! For love of, or aympathy with 
this ungrateful apendthrift, whose excesses have 
disgraced her name, she would fasten an abso- 
lute curse upon a dutiful son and his unoffend- 
ing family! Rose is completely crushed, I 
never heard her intimate a censure of Mra, 
Gray, much less of John, before; but to-day 
she wept as if her heart would break when she 
told me how she had gone down on her knees 
to her husband, and implored him, for the sake 
of his boy and his innocent daughters, not to sub- 
ject their home to such a plague as the constant 
presence of a drunkard and infidel must prove.” 

**Went down upon her knees !’’—Raymond 
was tramping the floor, scattering chairs and 
ottomans in all directions as he moved. ‘I 
would see mother and brother in the other 
hemisphere before I would permit my wife to 
stoop to that! Poor Rose! dear child! suffer- 
ing angel! Go on, if you have anything more 
to tell!” 

“She said that John was deeply afflicted, 
almost distracted by her importunitieg and his 
mother’s resolution; but finally decided that 
his paramount duty was to support those of his 
own blood; that it would be unsafe to leave 
the old lady exposed to William’s mad freaks, 
and unkind in the extreme to desert him because 
he is poor and unfortunate. Rose says this isa 
noble determination ; indeed, she quite deifies 
John for it, and blames her selfishness that will 
not let her reasoh her heart into acquiescence. 
She is afraid of William, dares not remain alone 
with him for a single moment, or suffer the 
children to do so. His morose and violent fits 
keep her in perpetual dread. She was never 
courageous, and her nerve seems now entirely 
destroyed. Unless there is some change in her 
surroundings, I have great fears that she will 
not live very long.’’ 
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This apprehension was shared by Mr. and 
Mrs. Pierson. They had submitted silently, 
but with inward heartburnings, to the spectacle 
of their child’s privations and trials, and now 
the cup of bitterness ran over. Raymond's 
earnest pleadings with his friend were seconded 
by them, with more heat and leas judgment, 
John, already smarting under the wound to 
his pride produced by the abandoned course of 
his reckless brother, irritated by his mother's 
inconsiderate and violent opposition to his 
wishes, sensible, withal, that he had acted 
wrongly as well as weakly in turning a deaf 
ear to his wife's prayers, was exasperated be- 
yond measure by the arguments and entreaties 
used to alter his purpose, His interview with 
Parkhurst terminated in a peremptory com- 
mand to the latter to ‘mind his business, and 
not meddle with his neighbors’ private con- 
cerns ;"’ that with the Piersons was even more 
stormy, and was the foundation of a marked 
coolness on both sides—a cessation of social 
intercourse between himself and Rose's parents, 
The old people never came to the house when 
Mr. Gray was at home, and, while he insisted 
that his wife should continue her visits to them, 
nothing could prevail upon him to cross their 
threshold, 

Rose ‘‘ bore up wonderfully,’’ said her rela- 
tives. Even the watchful, affectionate sister 
marvelled at her stoical composure, and began 
to believe that the hardening process had 
wrought out its end, with such unlikely mate- 
rials as the tender, sensitive wife. John and 
his mother congratulated themselves and each 
other that the family rupture had so slight an 
effect upon her, both acknowledging that they 


had expected a storm, instead of the dead calm ° 


that had come over her. She toiled meekly as 
ever through her onerous duties, growing daily 
more ‘wilfully domestic,” never intimating 
her realization of the added weight so unfeel- 
ingly put upon her; and John, relying on his 
mother’s guarantee that she ‘‘ would see toit 
that William’s residence with them should not 
swell their expenses one dollar’s worth in the 
year,’’ instituted no inquiry as to the kind and 
quantity of the help she furnished to accom- 
plish this end. Rose could have told him, and 
so could the discontented children, whose mur- 
murs she hushed before they assailed his ears. 
They saw the keen surveillance exercised to 
wards their mother’s actions ; her privacy it- 
vaded; all her contrivances and expenditures 
dragged to light, criticized, and condemned; 
their few indulgences in appetite, recreation, 
and dress curtailed by the same vigilant am 
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A WHISPER 


pitiless dragon, and their hearts brimmed and 
woiled with such passions as youth and infancy 
should never know. 

Heaven is merciful, and to human endurance 
—even to woman's endurance—there inust come 
anend. Through the tedious, darksome win- 
ter, Rose Gray suffered and worked with the 
fortitude of the Christian martyr who sees the 
end not far off, 
babe, a tiny caricature of healthy, plump in- 


Karly in the spring, a feeble 


fanvy, so puny was its skeleton frame, sent up 
one tremulous wail in the dwelling of the Grays, 
one piteous ery, that sounded like a deprecation 
of life and a prayer for death, and its brief ex- 
jatence WAS Over, 

“Tt in dead !’’ said the grandmother, in her 
cold, hard tone, 

Mra. Vierson looked anxiously towards the 
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bed; but the caution came too late, if there 
had been any disposition to regard it. 

‘(Bring my baby to me, please, mother!’’ 
petitioned a sweet, weak voice, 

They laid it upon her arm, and her thin fin- 
gers passed caressingly over the meagre little 
face. Tears dimmed Mra, Pierson's vision, and 
the tender-hearted Fanny drew back out of 
sight to weep. 

‘*Tam very thankful!” said the gentle tones, 
weaker and sweeter than before, ‘' very thank. 
ful! The Father is good to it and to me, for 
you know, mother, i waa a girl, and—it—ls-- 


hh 


best—so {'' 


Her head drooped towards the baby-daugh- 
ter, & fluttering sigh was breathed upon its 
unconscious brow, and with the mother, too, 
it waa well! 


“7eerr 


A WIISPER TO A 


A WHISPER TO 


ON EXPENDITURE, 

Ixy pecuniary matters, do not be penurions, 
Your wife has 
right with yourself to all your worldly posses- 


or too particular, an equal 


sions, ‘* With all my worldly goods I thee 
endow,’’ was one of the most solemn vows 
thatever escaped your lips; and if she be a 
woman of prudence, she will in all her expenses 
be reasonable and economical ; what more can 
you desire? Besides, really, a woman has in- 
numerable trifling demands on her purse, in- 
numerable little wants, which it is not necessary 
for a man to be informed of, and which, if he 
even went to the trouble of investigating, he 
would hardly understand. 

You give your wife a certain sum of money. 
If she be a woman of prudence, if your table 
be comfortably kept, and your household ma- 
naged with economy and regularity, I really 
vannot see the necessity of obliging her to 
account to you for the exact manner in which 
she has laid it out. 
power of buying a yard of muslin, or a few 
pennyworth of pins, without consulting the 
iugust tribunal of your judgment whether they 


Pray, do allow her the 


shall be quaker-pins or minikins. 

Ihave often with wonder remarked the in- 
difference with which some men regard the 
amiable and superior qualities of their wives ! 
I by no means intend to say that every wife 
possesses those qualities; I only speak of a 
description of females who are, in truth, an 


Nk 


, 
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WLY-MARRIED PAIR, 


THE HUSBAND, 


ornament to their sex--women who would go 
the world over with the husband they love, and 
endure, without shrinking, every hardship that 
world could inflict. Is his stinted / 
With what cleverness will a wife of this deserip- 
tion act, and economize, and endeavor to abridge 


income 


her expenses ; sitting down with such cheer- 
fulness to her scanty meal, suffering privations 
that probably she never was accustomed to, 
concealing their poverty from the world, and 
endeavoring to gild it over with a genteel and 
respectable appearance ; nursing and educating 
her children, and assuming, perhaps in the 
same day, the varied character of gentlewoman, 
preceptress, and housewife; and yet insensi- 
bility to her merit, ofttimes unkind language, 
is perhaps the return she receives from her 
unworthy husband, 

How often is a woman grieved by the foolish 
extravagance of her husband! Among other 
absurdities, will he not sometimes give for a 
horse, or a dog, or spend at a tavern or a club, 
a sum of money absolutely wanted for the ne- 
cessary comforts of his family ; thus squander- 
ing, in a moment of simple folly, what perhaps 
has cost his wife many a hard effort to save. 

When once a man has entered the marriage 
state, he should look on his property as belong- 
ing to his family, and act and economize accord- 
ingly. I remember being acquainted with a 
gentleman who was constantly saying, ‘‘It is 
true, my property is large, but then it belongs 
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not to myself alone, but also to my children: 
and I must act as a frugal agent forthem. To 
my wife, as well as these children, I feel ac- 
countable either for economy or extravagance.” 
Another gentleman of my acqugintance, who 
was in stinted cirenmstances, was constantly 
debarring himself of a thousand little comforts, 
even a glass of wine after dinner, sooner than 
infringe on what he used to call his children’s 
birthright. 

The three following remarks, from the pen of 
the excellent Mrs. Taylor, are well worth atten- 
“To what sufferings are those wives 
exposed, who are not allowed a sufficiency to 


tion: 


defray the expenses of their establishment, and 
who never obtain even their seanty allowance, 
Men who act in this 
way often defeat their own intentions; and by 


but at the price of peace ! 


constant opposition render their wives lavish 
and improvident, who would be quite the re- 
verse were they treated in a more liberal man- 
ner. Wherever it is adopted, it is utterly 
destructive of connubial confidence, and often 
compels women to shelter themselves under 
mean contrivances and low arts.’’ You com- 
plain that your wife uses manceuvres and efforts 
to get money from you: be generous to her, 
treat her as a wife ought to be treated, and I 
venture to affirm you shall have no further 
‘**A man who supplies 
unavoidable dnd necessary expenses with a 


cause of complaint. 


parsimonious hand, will rarely be attentive to 
the extra calls of sickness, or endeavor to alle- 
viate, by his kindness, the sufferings of a con- 
stitution perhaps wearing out in his service. 
It, was observed, npon the subject of cruelty to 
animals, that many, because they would not 
drown, burn, or scourge a poor animal to death, 
think themselves sufficiently humane, though 
they suffer them to famish with hunger; and 
does not the conduct of many husbands sug- 
gest asimilaridea? They imagine that if they 
provide carefully for the maintenance of their 
families ; if their conduct is moral; if they 
neither beat, starve, nor imprison their families; 
they are all that is requisite to constitute good 
husbands, and they pass for such among the 
crowd: but as their domestic virtues are chiefly 
of the negative kind, the happiness of her whose 
lot it is to be united to such an one for life, 
must be of the same description. Even the 
large allowance, ‘Have what you like,’ is in- 
sufficient to satisfy the feelings of many a 
woman, who would be more gratified by the 
presentation of a flower, accompanied with ex- 
pressions of tenderness, than by the most costly 


indulgence they eould procure for themselves.”’ 
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CONCLUSION. 


And now, proud lord, farewell! my whisper 
is nearly ended, and I am very certain my 
silence will not grieve you. But ere we finally 
part, allow me to call to your recollection that 
most important period of your life, when, at 
the altar of your God, and in the presence of 
your fellow-creatures, you solemnly vowed t 
love your wife, to comfort her, to honor and keep 
her, in sickness and in health, for better for worse, 
in poverty and in riches, and, forsaking all others, 
to keep thee only unto her, as long as you both 
should lire! Let me ask, have you kept this 
solemn vow? Commune with your own heart, 
ask your conscience and your feelings; and 
tremble before an offended God if you have 
dared to break it. 


FROM MY WINDOW. 


O'eR the meadow’s clover bloom 
A snowy white veil is spread, 
And purer than folds which fall 
From a fair bride’s drooping head, 
Ice-spangled like inwoven pea: ls, 
And fastened with wreaths of snow ; 
And garlands of frost hang bright 
From bushes which beud so low. 


On the summer flowers and grass, 
The snow rests heavily down; 

And upen the evergreens 
Is laid a glistening crown ; 

The osiers shuddering bend 
In sad, leafless sighings o'er 

The waves, that with glittering links 
Are bound to the snowy shore. 


The shivering, leafless trees 
Their long, pleading arms uplift 
To the cold and pitiless sky, 
Where the snow clouds silent drift ; 
And winds, through the brown, sere boughs 
Only sad murmurings bring, 
As ifthey had weary growu 
In waiting for blue-eyed spring. 


O’er the beds of spotless snow 

The hills bow their darkened heads, 
As a sorrowing mouruer bends 

In gloom o'er the shrouded dead. 
All things look ghoomily dark 

’Gainst the snow so pure aud white, 
Oh, thus do our human lives 

Look dark im heaven's pure light! 


Do our deeds in the Book of Life 
On its snowy pages lie, 

Like spots on the stainless snow, 
Or clouds in the spotless sky ? 

There ils Oue who can wash them ent, 
Ere we reach that upper fold, 

And walk with soft, angel steps 
Through the streets of pearl and gold 
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THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 


BY LIZZIK M'INTYRE, 


(See plate.) 


Dr. GRANTLEY sat alone in his office, his head 
He had 
not been thus solitary many minutes, for a 
frail, delicate girl had just left him, his eldest 
daughter and his darling, who had filled the 
place of mother, and sister, too, to the younger 
children of the Doctor. 
from this interview a heavy heart. 
old, old story—she loved, was beloved, and her 
There was no 


resting on his hands, thinking deeply. 


Marion Grantley carried 
It was the 


father frowned upon her lover. 
personal dislike between Dr. Grantley and Mor- 
ton Loring; but, in years long past, Amos 
Loring, the young man’s father, and George 
(irantley, rivals in love, had sworn an undying, 
bitter hatred, and for this old quarrel, though 
Amos Loring was numbered with the dead, Dr. 
Grantley was breaking the heart of his gentle, 
dutiful child. Her last words, as she left him, 
uttered in low, pleading accents, were: ‘‘ Fa- 
ther, you know I will never disobey you; but 
it is Christmas Eve; for the day’s sake, by 
the memory of my mother, who was taken into 
heaven seven years ago this evening, by the 
love I have ever tried to show you, forget this 
old quarrel. Let me bring to you one who, for 
my sake, will be a son in your old age, who 
loves and respects you. Father, do not break 
my heart !”’ 

In reply, the Doctor merely waved his hand 
toward the door, and quietly, sadly, with no 
violent outbreak of passion to tell her bitter 
grief, Marion passed out. From the office, 
across the entry, she went into the parlor. 
There was a blaze of light there, and round the 
centre-table were clustered four little sisters 
and one brother, her mother’s legacy to Marion. 
Grace, the one next Marion, a pretty blonde, 
just entering her nineteenth year, looked up as 
her sister entered. 
fretful glance to throw back her loving one; 
gentle, serene, and tender, Marion smiled upon 
the group, stifling back her own sorrow to give 
them a Christmas greeting. 

“Oh, I wish it was to-morrow!” cried Eddie, 
the youngest, a boy of eight years old, the pet 
and darling of all the five sisters. 

“To-morrow evening!’’ said Fannie, the 
next in order, ‘‘ to-morrow evening! O such 
fun! A Christmas tree!” 

‘I am sorry I did not have it this evening,”’ 

VOL. Lx1.—43 


There was no discontented, 


said Marion, ‘‘if you are so impatient; but 
Aunt Lizzie’s box of presents from New York 
always comes on Christmas day, and we can 
make a much prettier tree if its contents are 
hung upon it.’’ 

‘““Won't it be fun to dress it!’’ whispered 
Grace, who was to be the only one admitted to 
this delightful task. 

‘Oh, Marion, will it have my work-box ?’’ 
cried Hester. 

** And my doll ?’’ said Fannie. 

‘‘And my set of china tea things? You 
know you promised me a new set.’’ And, 
fairly started, all the children joined in the list 
of demands, making a perfect Babel of the 
parlor. 

The little mantel clock struck nine. As the 
last stroke died away, Marion pointed with a 
smile to the clock, and the children rose, kissed 
their sisters, and went merrily up stairs to bed, 
Fannie leading Eddie, while Hester and Lizzie, 
little girls of eleven and twelve, went up arm 
in arm. 

‘‘ There is so much to do to-morrow, Gracie,”’ 
said Marion, as the chamber door closed, shut- 
ting out the sound of the merry voices, ‘‘ there 
are so many things to attend to that I think we 
will dress the tree this evening. We can shut 
the folding doors, and keep the children from 
the back parlor to-morrow, and it will not take 
many minutes to hang Aunt Lizzie’s presents 
upon the tree, when they arrive in the morn- 
ing.’’ 

‘“‘O yes, we will dress it now. I'll call 
father.’”’ And the young girl danced off to the 
office, humming a merry tune. Marion, in the 
mean time, went out to a closet in the entry, 
and brought in a large baize covering for the 
centre of the floor. It was green, and meant 
for the foundation of the beautiful show Ma- 
rion’s tree always made. Grace and the Doctor 
soon came in, and the process of making a 
Christmas tree commenced in good earnest. 

The square of green baize being tacked down, 
a large stone jar was placed in the middle of it, 
and in this the tree stood nobly erect. Damp 
sand was put round the stem till the large 
green tree stood firmly in its place. A flounce 
of green chintz round the jar concealed its stony 
ugliness, and over the top, round the tree, was 
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a soft cushion of moss. It was a large ever- 
green, reaching almost to the high ceiling, for 
all the family presents were to be placed upon 
it. This finished, the process of dressing com- 
menced, From a basket in the corner, Marion 
drew long strings of bright red holly-berries, 
threaded like beads upon fine cord, These 
were festooned in graceful garlands from the 
boughs of the tree, and while Marion was thus 
employed, Grace and the Doctor arranged the 
tiny tapers, This was a delicate task, Long 
pleces of fine wire were passed through the 
taper at the bottom, and these clasped over the 
stem of each branch, and twisted together un- 
derneath, Great care waa taken that there 
should be a clear space above each wick, that 
nothing might catch fire, Strings of bright 
berries, small bouquets of paper flowers, strings 
of beads, tiny flags of gay ribbons, stars and 
shields of gilt paper, lace bags filled with colored 
candies, knots of bright ribbons, all homemade 
by Marion’s and Grace’s skilful fingers, made a 
brilliant show at a very trifling cost, tue basket 
seeming possessed of unheard-of capacities, to 
judge from the multitude and variety of articles 
the sisters drew from it. Meantime, upon the 
wick of each little taper the Doctor rubbed with 
his finger a drop of alcohol, to insure its light- 
ing quickly. This was a process he trusted to 
no one else, for fear the spirit might fall upon 
some part of the tree not meant to catch fire. 

Marion, unconscious that her father’s eye 
followed her in every movement, tried to keep 
up a cheerful smile, for her sister’s sake, yet 
sometimes a weary sigh would come from her 
overcharged heart as the contrast between these 
gay preparations for festivity and the weight of 
her own sorrow struck her. At last, all the 
contents of the basket were on the tree, and 
then the more important presents were brought 
down from an upper room. There were many 
large articles, seemingly too clumsy for the 
tree, but Marion passed around them gay-colored 
ribbons till they formed a basket work, and 
looped them over the branches till even Hes- 
ter’s work-box looked graceful. Dolls for each 
of the little girls were seated on the boughs, 
and a large cart for Eddie, with two horses 
prancing before it, drove gayly amongst the 
top branches, as if each steed possessed the 
wings of Pegasus. On the moss beneath the 
branches Marion placed a set of wooden animals 
for Eddie, while from the topmost branch was 
suspended a gilded cage, ready for the canary- 
bird Dr. Grantley had purchased for the pet- 
loving Lizzie. 

Various mysterious packages, wrapped in pa- 
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per and marked Grace, Marion, or Papa, were 
put aside, that all the delicious mystery of 
Christmas might be preserved. 

At length all was ready, and, carefully locking 
the doors, the trio went up to their respective 
rooms, 

It was Cliristmas evening. All the presenta 
were on the tree, and Marion was alone in the 
back parlor, waiting for the Doctor's return 
from & professional visit, before she lighted the 
tree, The children were in the sitting-room, 
awl their eager, merry voices came faintly to 
her as she wat sadly waiting there, 

Hark! A voice in the entry, The door of 
the large closet opened and shut again, and 
then her father's voice summoned her to open 
the door, 

**Marion,”’ he said, taking her hands in his 
own, ‘‘ you have thought for all the others this 
Christmas evening; I have a gift for you.” 

She said “Thank you,’’ quietly smiling, yet 
without much appearance of interest. 

I wish to place it on the tree myself, and then 
this year I will play lamplighter. You bring 
the children into the next room.”’ 

Dancing feet soon sounded on the stairs, and 
eager voices shouted ‘‘ Merry Christmas,” as 
the little ones followed Marion into the front 
parlor. It was entirely dark. Standing them 
in a row, at some distance from the folding- 
doors, Marion spoke to tell her father all was 
ready. The doors flew open. The tall tree, 
one blaze of light, covered with tasty gifts, 
stood in the middle of the room, and behind it 
was a figure which Marion at first took for her 
father; only fora moment. Dazzled and con- 
fused as she was by the sudden blaze of light, 
a second glance sent a full tide of happiness to 
her heart. 

‘*My Christmas gift,’’ she said, softly, step- 
ping forward. 

‘And I claim miné,’’ was the reply, in 4 
deep, manly voice, from behind the tree, and 
Morton Loring came forward to where Marion 
had paused, awaiting him. 

Christmas was surely not a time for quarrels, 
sanctified, too, as it was to the Doctor and 
Marion, and Dr. Grantley repaid long years of 
devotion to himself and his children by making 
Marion happy on Christmas. 


——oor-- and 


Seir-Importance.—We draw our map of the 
world after the lines of our own little life; a8 
sailors, on their charts, lay down all the land in 
blanks, and mark only rocks, shoals, and sand- 
banks. 
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B, UMBER, 


ARTIST. 


HY MAHTTA VICTORIA VICTOR, 


I pipw't know what to do abont pantaloons, 
and | told Gamboge so, when he came iu, I 
was sitting up in bed mending my only pair. 
There waa a frightful hole upon each knee; 
but long practice in patching had made me as 
dexterous as a woman, and I was getting the 
new pleces on ko nicely that I flattered myself 
they would hardly be detected—at least, at the 
firat glance, They would do very well for 
street wear, especially if Ll only went out in the 
evening, but tocall uponalady! and that, too, 
in the daylight ! 
only friend | had, and to whom I appealed on 


I appealed to Gamboge, the 


all occasions, 

‘* Bother the pantaloons!’’ he exclaimed, a 
little impatiently, for he had thought the im- 
pediments all removed. 

‘It is the pantaloons which bother me,’’ I 
said, dejectedly. 

“Can’t you manage to make them do? it 
won't be very light. 
are more cunning even than we artists in the 
matter of light and shade. They know better 
than to put themselves in cross-lights, or in 
You ll 
find the parlors of a delicious darkness, very 
That’s 


These fashionable women 


the candid shine of the mid-day sun. 


flattering to your wardrobe, my friend. 
a capital patch, old boy.” 
“I’m glad you admire it. 
might not.” 
“T’d lend you a pair of mine, if you were 
not such a monster. 


But Miss Follett 


It’s a great pity, either 
that you are big, or that I am little, I don’t 
know which. I’ve got two pairs, now; so I 
could afford to be liberal. Before my success 
at the Academy last year, I was nearly as bad 
But I couldn’t mend like that!” 


He looked appreciatingly at my patches. 
“ 


off as you. 


teally great minds are great in all things,” 
I remarked, with my usual modesty. “ But 
probably Miss Follett, being a million-heiress, 
knows too little of old clothes to do me the jus- 
tice you have done me. She has taste, though, 
plenty of it. She knows a picture when she 
sees it, which is unusual for one of her sort. 
Isn’t it curious, now, the fancy she has taken 
to that little bit of mine ?”’ 

Thad managed to get a picture in at the An- 
nual Exhibition, for the first time, and through 
the influence of Gamboge. It was a small 
thing, and obscurely hung; but it had attracted 





the attention of a young lady, an amateur and 
an heiress, Her acquaintance was somewhat 
affected by artists ; Gamboge had the honor of 
it; and when he heard her praise the unknown 
painter, he, by a master stroke of policy, proved 
his friendship for me, and obtained an invita 
tion for me to accompany him to the morning 
reunions of the lady, Bhe had also signified 
her intention of purchasing the picture, pro- 
vided it was for sale, Of course it was for 
sale, The young man who sat patching his 
last pair of pantaloons felt only too happy 
at the thought. He would have been even 
better pleased, had it already been paid for, 
for then he might have gone to the tailor’s 
at once, instead of sitting up, under the bed- 
clothes, and worrying himself about trifles. 

‘*She has appointed to-morrow? I want to 
go so badly. And here I must lose the oppor- 
tunity. What shall I do, Gamboge ?”’ 

‘‘With the pantaloons’—darn the panta- 
loons !”’ 

‘*T have, six or seven times.” 

“You'll be foolish if you let everything 
stand in the way of your going now, I tell you, 
sir. There’s not only her patronage—perhaps 
her friendship—but the consideration it will 
give you, and the circle you'll step into, and 
the choice things you will see in her house— 
not only pictures and marbles, but articles of 
vertu, everything to gratify a taste like yours. 
And then there ’s herself! she is worth break- 
ing your neck but to speak to.”’ 

**Oh, I would willingly break my neck for the 
honor of bowing before Miss Follett. But to go 
there with patches on my knees, that would 
require more courage, you see. Not but that 
I could bear a sneer from fer; a sneer on the 
lips of a beautiful woman sometimes fires a man 
to proud achievements; but to see all those 
rows of supercilious mustaches curling at me— 
humph! I should get angry.’”’ 

‘*Perhaps you can wear mine; you ’re only 
four inches taller than J, and a trifle heavier, 
of course. The fact is, I would lend you money 
to buy you a pair, but I haven’t got it. My 
landlady was after me this morning, paid a 
visit to my rooms, caught me when I hadn’t a 
chance to retreat, and I gave her all I had. I 
didn’t count it; she'll make it all right.”’ 

‘* What a simpleton you are, Gamboge! I 
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don’t wonder you are always in trouble, with 
fifteen hundred dollars’ worth of commissions 
Do you know how much I have 
Just a hun- 


in a year, 
spent in the last twelve months? 
dred and twenty dollars.”’ 

‘*Oh, I lived upon seventy-five, one year, so 
you needn’t boast. That was the year | wrote 
my letters to my mother lying upon my sto- 
mach on the floor, for want of table or chair. 
You paid the postage on those letters. You 
were better off than I then.’ 


** And now—but I don’t envy you, Gamboge. 


’ 


You deserve more than you have received,’’ 
‘*T am aware of it, old boy. Your luck will 
You ’ll get the start of me 


? 


in the race yet. You're solucky, you know! 

I had finished mending my pantaloons, and 
had put them on, when my companion made 
this remark. The idea of my being lucky was 
80 outrageously impudent that it threw me into 
a fit of laughter. There never before existed a 
young man so strong, healthy, and handsome 
as myself, with rather unusual genius, too, 
who had such a facility for getting into all kinds 


begin to come soon. 


of predicaments. 

** Don’t laugh so, don’t, for goodness’ sake !”’ 
exclaimed Gamboge, as I rolled upon the bed 
in unreflective merriment. 

His tone of distress quieted me. 

‘‘Don’t you see what you’ve done?’’ he 
asked, reproachfully. ‘‘ Look at your coat!’’ 
—more sternly—‘‘ look at it behind !’’ 

I tried to obey him, but the situation of my 
eyes in my face prevented my seeing my back, 
and I had no mirror. But I felt the mischief. 
My coat was tender from long wear, and fitted 
me closely, from the fact that I had grown in 
weight and stature (upon bread and cheese) 
since first I put it on, and in my fit of untimely 
inirth I had split it from collar to tail. 

‘* Now, then, you ’re ready for Miss Follett’s 
reunion, I suppose !”’ 

This cutting irony was very hard to bear at 
that moment; but I resisted the inclination to 
strike my only friend, and answered, despe- 
rately: ‘‘I couldn’t help laughing, could I? If 
I didn’t retain my proclivities for laughing, I’d 
like to know what would become of me.”’ 

‘*That is true,’’ responded (iamboge, looking 
at me reflectively. ‘‘It is not every one who 
could be so merry as you upon such low diet, 
nor look so high-colored and bright, either. By 
the way, I wonder that fellow doesn’t come up. 
I knew you’d be just getting out of bed, and I 
ordered the saloon-keeper down below to send 
up our breakfast; I haven’t had mine, yet. 
Coffee and beefsteak, etc.’’ 
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This news revived my courage, which had 
weakened at the sight of two halves of my coat, 
which I had pulled off and thrown upon the 
bed. 

‘* Where will we have it, Gamboge ?”’ 

** Put that box upon the bed; we ean sit upon 
either side. Here it comes, at last.’’ 

Maybe the waiter had observed that artists 
were queer people, for he arranged our repast 
in good style upon the pine box, while the dig- 
nity of his nose was undisturbed by the faint- 
est hintofaturn-up. Politer than his betters, 
he did not even stare, until he was going out, 
when the canvas upon the easel attracted him 
so profoundly that he remained rooted before it, 

‘I say, sir, did you get up them ’ere chick- 
ens? they ’re done to a turn.”’ 

Although this remark savored somewhat of 
his profession, I was pleased by his honest 
praise. 

‘*Yes,’’ I answered, ‘‘ I painted them.”’ 

‘What might the price be, now, of the lot? 
There ’s seven in all, countin’ that ’un as has 
his head hid in the grass.’’ 

Gamboge and I looked at each other. 

‘‘T might take ten dollars for the picture, 
from a person not able to give more,’’ I said, 
presently. 

‘*Whew!’’ whistled he, ‘‘ that’s more ’un 
the live ones ’d be,’’ and he walked towards 
the door. ‘But these ’ll last longer; won't 
have to cook ’em to keep ’em,’’ end he walked 
back again. ‘‘ There’s some fellers as fancies 
animals; but birds was allers to my liking— 
and quail chickens above all !’’ 

He laid a gold eagle upon the box by my 
side, and took the little bit of canvas from the 
easel. I heard him chucking to the birds as he 
went through the hall. 

“Which shall it be, coat or pantaloons? I 
cannot get both.” ' 

‘*Coat, I suppose, from the looks of those 
remnants. But I must go. I'll call for you 
to-morrow, a little before twelve.’’ 

Gamboge went away, and I was left with a 
less pleasing task than the one of beginning 
my new sketch. I had decided differently 
from Gamboge ; I had seen that the coat could 
be mended, so that, in a darkened room, it 
might not be particularly noticeable ; and with 
ten dollars I could get not only a new pair of 
pantaloons, but boots also; and I now for the 
first time reflected that my studio slippers 
would not answer for making a morning call. 
I could not even go out to get these new arti- 
cles until the coat was mended. The next two 
hours were given up to the most troublesome 
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and tedious of tasks; but I was kept from ill 
temper by the busy habit of my mind, The 
‘‘coming event’’ which was casting its shadow 
before, in the shape of my present irksome em- 
ployment, figured in the foreground of all my 
dreams. I had heard so much of Miss Follett, 
through my friend, that I was eager to meet 
her. She was beautiful, gifted, and a woman. 
Though rich, she was intelligent; though an 
amateur, the artists did not ridicule her. Gam- 
boge, I knew, thought more of her than of any 
other lady ; he respected her opinions, admired 
her tastes, and adored her beauty. More than 
all, he did not feel galled by her patronage, And 
she had selected my little picture for especial 
commendation—had inquired after the artist— 
had expressed a wish to own it! My heart 
beat, loudly and sweetly, the time, and I began 
to sing a Spanish song. I had nothing but 
black linen thread to sew with, and that tangles 
and snarls so, it is enough to upset the serenity 
even of a woman. The eye broke out of my 
last needle just as I was about to fasten the 
concluding stitches, leaving me in some un- 
pleasant doubts as to the stability of my work. 
However, it looked tolerably, and I surveyed it 
with cloudy satisfaction, comforting myself with 
the memory of what Gamboge had said about 
the parlors, and hoping they would be as dim 
as one of his own distances. 


I occupied myself during the afternoon with 
a fancy sketch of Miss Follett. Curiously 
enough, Gamboge had never described her; so 
I drew her according to my own liking—tall, 
majestic, with alow, white forehead, black hair, 
piercing eyes, and a superb bust. 


In the evening, I went out and made my 
purchases, and got my clean shirt from the 
washerwoman in the next street. 

‘That darn down your back does show con- 
foundedly,”’ said Gamboge, when he called for 
me the next morning. 


I saw that he began to feel nervous about 
presenting me, and my own pride took fire. 

“Look here! look at me!’’ said I, ‘did you 
ever know me to flinch from an undertaking ?”’ 

He surveyed my six feet of height, my cool 
air and impenetrable eyes. 

‘Come along, then; youcan make your own 
Wway.”’ 

Miss Follett’s footman looked so well dressed 
when he opened the door to us that I felt mo- 
mentarily abashed. 

The rooms were somewhat shadowy ; but to 
me they seemed almost glaring, as I entered 
and found them just comfortably thronged, 
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cool, and perfumed, the silence disturbed, not 
driven out, by subdued voices. 

When Gamboge spoke my name Miss Follett 
smiled her recognition of it ; after addressing a 
few words to us, some one else came in, and we 
stepped back. I could look at her whilst she 
talked to others. Instead of being tall and 
majestic she was slender and girlish ; her face 
was fair and pure; her voice incomparably 
sweet. She looked more as if she had been 
brought up by angels, than in a fashionable 
boarding-school. She may, or may not have 
been dressed in the mode; I only recall that 
her raiment was white and floating, clasped at 
the throat with an opal brooch. Immediately 
a deep sadness took possession of me; I did 
not analyze it; I felt here the presence of 
wealth, luxury, art, taste, beauty, all things so 
agreeable to the artist-soul, and I recalled my 
lonely attic, bare, unfurnished, rude. Body 
and soul had flourished well upon plain fare 
seasoned with hope ; but now, hope died out, 
and I felt all my privations crushingly. All 
this, perhaps, was in the gaze which I fixed 
unconsciously upon my hostess; for when her 
eyes met mine, after a time, they were arrested 
fora moment. I saw that she pitied me. 

‘You know none of my friends,’’ said she, 
in a low voice, coming up to me, ‘except 
Gamboge. Will you not look at these engrav- 
ings? they belong to the Turner Gallery. Are 
they not exquisite ?”’ 

I followed her to the table, and bent to ad- 
mire them. 

Rip! 

I stood upright, and made some wandering 
reply. My back was to the window, and I 
could only think of my coat. I heard persons 
suppressing laughter, who were standing behind 
me. 

‘‘You do not like engravings? Here is anew 
picture ; it was hung yesterday; but it seems 
to me to require more light. I will open this 
shutter—there! that is better. If it could be 
lowered a trifle—Mr. Umber, you are the tallest ; 
will you, please, reach that cord ?’’ 

I reached to lower the cord, as desired. 

Rip! rip! 

It seemed as if the room was silent on pur- 
pose to make the report of the treacherous 
stitches more startling. People pressed around 
to admire the painting, and I took the oppor- 
tunity of retreating towards a sofa; but I was 
blind with embarrassment, and stumbled against 
a foot-cushion. 

Rip! rip! rip! 

I knew, I felt the worst. My coat had yielded; 
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only the collar kept the two halves from falling 
apart. The company wanted to laugh, but was 
too well-bred. 

‘Umber!’ burst forth Gamboge, ‘‘I told you 
not to wear that coat!’’—he forgot himself, in 
his passion. 

‘* Did I not spend two hours in mending it ?”’ 
I retorted, as angrily. ‘‘I did not think it 
would serve me such a trick !”’ 

This was too much for the gravity even of 
that high-toned salon. A burst of irrepressible 
merriment restored me to self-possession, and, 
turning to my hostess, I said: ‘‘You have 
obeyed the New Testament, Miss Follett, in 
bidding the beggar to your feast. My starved 
soul was so hungry for beauty—something more 
substantial than its own dreams—that it in- 
sisted upon coming, despite its outward appa- 
relling. But, like Cinderella, I have stayed too 
long at the ball—mzy finery has turned into rags 
again. In return for your kindness, if you or 
your friends would like to be present at one of 
my receptions, here is my card. I am at home 
every morning. 

Bowing low, I handed her a piece of red eard- 
board which happened to be in my pocket, 
having been taken from a box of artists’ mate- 
rials which I had Again the 
company laughed, more convulsively than be- 
fore. In bowing, my coat had fallen apart 
over either arm. At that moment, I caught 
sight ef myself in a large mirror; in spite of 
my accident, I swear I looked better than any 
man in the rooms; my eyes were blazing like 
stars, my cheeks were flushed, and a curious 
smile curled my lips. I saw, too, that Miss 
Follett was not laughing, but perhaps she had 
Backing 
from her presence in regular court-fashion, I 
gained the street, leaving the two footmen 
staring after me in stupid astonishment. 

The boys hooted at me, as I passed along; 
and presently a policeman laid his hand upon 
my arm. 

‘*T arrest you, 

‘What for?” 

‘For fighting. 
your back ?”’ 

“You are an acute fellow,’’ said I, admiringly. 

‘Anyways, you're getting up a rumpus. 
Aren’t them boys alla yelling, and hooting, and 
running because of the figure you cuts? You 
disturb the peace. So come along, my gentle.”’ 

It did not take a very great amount of my 
aroused energy to knock the impudent M. P. 
down; but it was an unwise movement, and 
resulted in my being set upon by the crowd, 


once ordered, 


been, for there were tears in her eyes. 


” said he. 


Isn’t your coat all torn off 
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and hustled to the station-house. Appearances 
were against me. If my cell had been clean, | 
should not have cared so much for the night I 
was compelled to spend in it; as it was, I would 
not go to bed, but walked, three steps, forward 
and back, until daybreak. That morning, the 
officer whom I had assaulted appeared against 
me, and I was fined five dollars for wearing a 
ragged garment, instead of being given twice 
as'much to buy me a new one. Such is jus- 
tice! As I had not the required amount, I 
was returned to prison, from whence I sent 
forth a message to Gamboge, who, like the 
friend he was, soon came to the rescue. He 
was rather sullen, though, after we got away. 

‘*You made such a fool of yourself yester- 
day,’’ he remarked. 

‘*It was my coat made a fool of me,”’ said I. 

**Come! let us hurry to your room; every- 
body stares at us.’’ 

‘If you are ashamed of me, you can dispense 
with my company,”’ said I, haughtily. And, 
turning abruptly away from him, I took an 
alley-way which came out near my place. Tired, 
hungry, and irritated, I entered my garret, 
with its cold sky-light looking down critically 
upon me and For the first time, I 
loathed my crackers and cheese; but I would 
not go down in that miserable coat to get a cup 
of coffee, though I had some change in my 
pocket. I had not even the spirit to try mend- 
ing it, but threw myself upon the bed to sleep. 
I would sleep; but when I awoke, what then? 
Four years of patient labor had accomplished 
this much—that I was poorer, more discouraged 
than ever. Yet Miss Follett had recognized my 
merit as an artist. Miss Follett—my face 
burned, and I pushed away the thought of her. 
No matter! I am tired, and I will sleep. 

Awaking a little past noon, I put on an old 
blouse, well ornamented with grease, turpen- 
tine, and various pigments, went below and 
got my lunch; and coming back in better 
spirits, began to prepare my palette for work. 
The little heaps of color were harmoniously 
arranged, the brushes selected, and the easel, 
with its canvas already dead-colored for my 
sketch, set up under the sky-light, when I 
remembered that inevitable coat. I must mend 
it by daylight, for I wished to go out in the 
evening to purchase a fresh supply of crackers 
and cheese. I was obliged to go out and bor- 
row a needle of my landlady. I had a faint 
hope that she would take compassion upon my 
desolate condition, and offer to perform my 
feminine task for me. I had read charming 
stories of the universal benevolence of woman, 
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feeding Mungo Park in African forests, and 
sewing on shirt-buttons for poor young men 
starving in attics. But I was disappointed ; 
my landlady fumbled through her red flannel 
needle-book, selecting the rustiest of her rusty 
store, remarking, as she gave it tome: ‘She 
never knowed before as people that furnished 
rooms was expected to furnish needles likewise 
to tenants as done their own mending.” 

Rather damped in my ideas of the universal 
augelhood of the softer sex, I stole back with 
my rusty needle, and was well at work, when 
there came a knock at my door. Nobody ever 
knocked at my door but the Iandlady or Gam- 
boge; I was comfortably settled, cross-legged 
upon the bed, and had no idea of disturbing 
myself; so I shouted out, ‘‘ Come in!’’ 

There was a little delay, and then the door 
unc!osed and I saw standing, looking at me, 
Miss Follett, hesitating to enter, and with her 
servant behind her. She had taken my invita- 
tion to visit my studio in good faith, not dream- 
ing that it was a place she would blush to enter. 
Studio! yes, of course! but it was also my bed- 
room, my dining-room, my dressing-room, my 
kitchen ; furnished superbly with one chair, 
one pine box, one straw bed, a lot of frames, 
canvas, stubs of brushes, and rags stained with 
paint and oil, a tiny furnace with a tin coffee- 
pot, a few ‘‘things’’ in the shape of dishes, 
etc., upon a swing-shelf, some crayon sketches, 
three or four pictures in oil, an easel, and the 
lord and master of them all, B. Umber, artist. 
Humph! I looked like an artist, sitting there 
cross-legged mending old clothes! I had but one 
possible claim to the recognition of Miss Follett, 
and that was my claim as an artist, and now I 
was presented to her in the unlovely and nnro- 
mantic aspect of a tailor. 

The beautiful woman who stood before me, 
blushing at finding herself in so odd a place, 
when she saw my occupation, forgot her mo- 
mentary embarrassment in a laugh. 

“Truly, Mr. Umber,’’ she said, merrily, ‘‘ it 
is evident that you need a wife.”’ 

‘‘A wife !’’ said I, bitterly, getting upon the 
floor as gracefully as was consistent with my 
former position. ‘‘ How soon do you think I 
will be able to afford one, at this rate? Just 
look around you, if you are not too much 
shocked, Miss Follett, and see to what a poetic 
home I could bring a bride. Will you come 
in? I suppose not. I will not urge—”’ 

“Oh, I shall come in, Mr. Umber. I’m 
wearied with climbing three flights of stairs, 
and I want to see what you have precious to 
show me, I didn’t come to see furniture nor 
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| 
| dry-goods, I came to see pictures; and be- 


sides,’’ she added, blushing and smiling as she 
seated herself upon the only chair, ‘‘I had a 
little business.” 

How lovely, how elegant she looked in that 
rich purple robe and black velvet mantle, so 
costly, yet so plain, ample, waving, lustrous, 
unbroken by meretricious lines and angles of 
fringe, gimp, or flouncing! My skill in draperies 
rendered me competent to appreciate her toilet, 
80 simple, so—heavens and earth! if she had not 
sat down upon my newly-filled palette! As the 
truth flashed over me, I broke into a cold per-* 
spiration. 

‘*Oh, Miss Follett,’’ I fairly groaned, ‘* get 
up, do get up! You are ruined! don’t you 
know it?” 

‘‘ What is it?’ she cried, alarmed at my 
manner. 

‘* You are sitting upon my palette, and your 
elegant cloak is ruined.”’ 

‘*Oh, is that all?’’ said she, recovering her 
composure, and not showing the least vexation 
at the sight of the accident. ‘It was entirely 
my own fault, and you mustn’t feel badly about 
it. Fortunately I wore a scarf under it, and 
the sun is so warm I shall not need the cloak 
going home.”’ 

She took it off, and gave it to her servant. 
She could afford to lose a hundred-dollar gar- 
ment without losing her sweetness of temper; 
she would have the pleasant excitement of 
purchasing another. I thought her white 
Cashmere scarf even more becoming than the 
cloak. 

‘What is this ?’’ she asked, examining the 
sketch I had made on the day before yesterday. 

‘* That is my fancy of you, Miss Follett, before 
I saw you.”’ 

‘*You must have been disappointed,” she 
remarked, looking up at me with exquisite 
candor; ‘‘this is so full of splendid woman- 
hood, and I am but a slender little thing !”’ 

She was pleased to commend my pictures in 
terms that warmed my heart into all its old 
hopefulness. Finally she concluded her brief 
visit by saying that she came to see if I would 
paint a companion to the piece she had selected 
at the Academy, so that she could take both 
home when the Exhibition was over; and by 
asking me to call at her house when I felt in- 
clined to examine the works of art she had 
collected. It was plain that she had not laid 
up anything against me on account of her 
cloak, keeping up an appearance of amiability 
while cherishing a secret spite, as is the custom 
of some women. 
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If you are of an imaginative turn, I need not 
tell you what thoughts filled my being after 
she was gone, Vague, unintelligible dreams, 
all the more delicious because they were im- 
possible, all the more splendid because they 
vontrasted with the privations of my daily 
experience, us nothing to 
‘ream, yet most often it costa us very dear, 
Abstemious ax a hermit in my real fare, | was 
extravagant beyond emperors in my visions. 
| knew that my soul was fitted to mate with 
that refined woman's soul; that my physical 
feet, if properly clad in patent-leather gaiters, 
would not walk amiss amid the luxuries of her 


It seems to cost 


sctlona, 

Twilight was deepening around me and my 
fantasies, when there came another knock at 
my door. Warned by the past, | went to open 
it, and received from a pert errand boy a large 
package. ‘Paid,’’ was marked upon it, and 
the boy had departed before I ascertained its 
contents, Upon opening the wrappers of stout 
paper, I found an entire suit of new clothes, 
very good, and very tasteful, and evidently 
selected with a knowledge of my size. Deep 
mortification struck to my heart. ‘She has 
no delicacy,’’ said I, ‘‘to send me such a gift 
as this!’’ I tossed it scornfully across the bed, 
‘She does a charitable thing for me as she 
would do it for her washerwoman or a beggar 
of the streets. If she wished to assist me, why 
did she not pay me for the pictures in advance? 
That would not have hurt my pride; but now 
—I despise her!’’ 

I walked across the room rapidly until my 
agitation was somewhat subdued; then I pro- 
ceeded, with a wonderful coolness and precision, 
to refold the garments, rearrange the envelops, 
and write upon the outer one, in bold, firm 
characters, Miss Follett’s address. Then I 
descended with the bundle to the street, got 
the boy in the shop beneath to undertake the 
delivery of it, in consideration of a dime; and 
returned to my apartment, feeling that I had re- 
sented the insult in the most dignified manner. 

Five minutes had scarcely elapsed before 
Gamboge burst into my presence in his usual 
unceremonious manner. 

‘* Have they come ?”’ he asked 

‘*What?’’ I replied, shortly. 

“The clothes. They should have been here 
before now. You see, old boy, I had a run of 
luck to-day—sold a picture; so I thought I 
would get the clothes. You needn’t grumble 
and look proud; I only intend to lend you the 
amount until Miss Follett pays for the picture 
she has taken. 





' 
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‘*Gamboge !"’ cried I, starting up, and tear. 

ing my hair, ‘‘I am the most consummate fool 
alive! Ithought she sent them; and 1've just 
sent them back again by a boy.”’ 
“Halt ha! hat’? roared my companion, 
‘‘ sent Miss Follett a suit of men's clothes, O 
ho! but won't she be amazed? A very appro- 
priate and delicate present, upon my word, ha! 
ha! ho! ho!” 

‘What ll ldo, Gamboge, if it ever gets out?” 

“Oho! they 'll never get out—never! those 
garments will not, unless it be upon the person 
of her tall footman. You've lost a good suit of 
clothes, Umber—and made a ridiculous goose 
of yourself.”’ 

‘They have been gone but a few minutes, 


Gamboge. The boy is little and I am long, I 
will overtake him. You stay here until I come 
back."’ 


I darted out, in my slippers, blouse, and an 
old velvet cap, and hurried in the direction of 
Miss Follett’s. It was impossible to tell what 
particular avenues and streets the boy would 
take to reach her residence ; but if I could only 
get there ahead of him, I could prevent his de- 
livering his bundle, But if I had long legs, 
the messenger had a long start, and just as] 
reached Miss Follett’s number, I saw him giving 
the package to the footman. He passed me, as 
he sprang down the steps, but did not recognize 
me, and went whistling off. The man stood 
for a moment in the open door, looking down 
the street; during that moment I formed a 
desperate resolve; I darted up the steps, 
snatched the bundle from his hand, and ran 
away with all my might. The footman was 
nearly as large a person as myself. He ran 
after me shouting ‘‘ Thief!’ at the top of his 
voice. A policeman sprang from a corner and 
collared me just as the footman laid his hand 
upon my arm. They dragged me back, strug- 
gling, to the hall; the gas-light was turned 
nearly off, and Miss Follett was coming down 
the stairs, dressed for the Opera. 

‘The bundle was mine !’’ I said, striving to 
shake off the coarse hands which grappled me. 

‘“What has the man been doing?” asked 
Miss Follett, gently. She was not frightened, 
neither severe. A real rascal would have blessed 
her for her forgiving manner. 

‘*Turn on the light, John !’’ she said. 

I wished I were dead, or even buried alive. 
The man thought me a desperate rascal, and 
held me in a vice. 

‘It has my name and address upon it; how 
ean it be yours ?”’ 

She turned from inspecting the address to 
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look atme. The gas-burners were in full blaze. 
“Mr, Umber !’’—she looked startled and angry. 

“Open it, Miss Follett. If you think you 
need the contents of that bundle more than I, 
you are welcome to them,” 

She opened the package and gave it but one 
glance. 

‘There has been a mistake,’ she said to the 
men, ‘Release him; he is an acquaintance 
ofmine, These things are evidently his.” 

“They wis given to me by a boy, and they 
had your name on, madam, if you please, and 
this chap came along and snatched ‘em away,”’ 
said the footman, still glaring at me savagely, 
though he released his hold, (He called me 
“ehap’’ on account of my blouse, | suppose.) 

‘Never mind, John; it is, doubtless, all a 
mistake. You can go, sir, and thank you for 
your trouble,"’ to the policeman, 

‘*Miss Vollett,’’ I said, when the M. P. had 
departed, and she stood, looking dignified and 
cold, awaiting my exit, ‘there has been another 
‘of my outrageous blunders, They take to me, 
naturally, I cannot expiain this one, I shall 
never disturb you with any more. Farewell!— 
forever’’—the last word was whispered to my- 
self, as I went down the steps about as unhappy 
as an idiot can be. I had forgotten the clothes ; 
and the footman threw them out after me. At 
the foot of the steps I met Gamboge. 

“What has happened?’ he inquired, still 
shaking with laughter. 

“Go in, and find out. 


’ 


Z shall never be seen 
in these parts again.’’ 

broke from him and hurried home, where I 
flung myself upon the bed in a fit of disgust 
and despair. All was lost; nothing won. Gam- 
boge would be ashamed of me; Miss Follett 
would ridicule me. That coat—that wretched 
old coat—was the cause of all my misery. I 
seized the offending garment and tore it in 
shreds. Forgetful of its three years of faithful 
service, ungrateful for past worth and worn- 
out good looks, I rent it in tatters. While 
busy with the work of destruction, several 
pieces of money dropped out of some unknown 
corner, jingling upon the floor. I saw, by the 
dim light of my candle, that they were gold ; 
and upon gathering them up, I found there 
was a hundred dollars. How did they come in 
my coat? I had no idea how; and I was not 
going to make any more absurd suppositions. 
I would take the money more coolly than I had 
done the clothes. I put it carefully in my 
wallet, and was so subdued by the act, that I 
could go patiently to picking up the remnants 
Which lay about, and stuffing them into the 
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little furnace ; and this was the last of my un- 
fortunate, fortunate coat. I went to bed, as 
stupid and sore, mentally, as if my mind had 
received a good thrashing. 

The next morning I regretted burning my 


coat; for not only did it leave a bad odor of 


burning woollen in my room, but I had con- 
ceived the idea of rendering that long-suffering 
garment as immortal as brushes and paint 
could make it. However, 1 had a good me- 
mory, and the coat was indelibly stamped upon 
it, every darn, patch, seam, and grease-apot. 
I would take revenge upon myself, ny fortune, 
my friend, and Miss Follett, by painting a pie- 
ture, 

I went immediately about my work, About 
eleven o'clock Gamboge came to my door, and 
knocked loud and long, The key was turned, 
and I said nothing; 80, supposing me to be out, 
he went away, muttering to himself through 
the hall, I did not want to see him, nor any 
one. For the present, the picture waa my sole 
object. When that should be finished, I cared 
not what came, The future was a blank at 
which I took no pleasure in staring. 

With feverish rapidity I sketched the main 
features of my painting upon a background al- 
ready prepared, My subject was my own gar- 
ret—that poor, plain room, with all its miserable 
accessories. In the centre, under the skylight, 
was my easel, and upon the easel a canvas. 
Upon this canvas, the face of Miss Follett. This 
introduction of a picture within a picture was 
done with consummate skill. Her pure, girlish 
face, seemed rather to be beaming through the 
frame, in all its living beauty, than to be only 
its painted semblance. I represented her, as 
she was, hopeful, joyous, happy, elegant, with 
that air of high-bred ease mingled with youth- 
ful gayety. Yet in her eyes I left that moment- 
ary look I had seen there, as I bowed myself 
out of her presence at that hateful reception— 
a look of soul and sympathy, coming up with a 
mist of tears through her brightest smile. As 
she looked then, so she looked now at the artist 
who pictured it; for I, too, formed part of the 
The artist sat before his easel ; he wore 
His face could not 


scene, 
the rent and ancient coat. 
be represented, except partly in profile; but 
there was in his attitude, as he sat and gazed at 
the exquisite face before him, despondency and 
passion both. You could see that he adored this 
beautiful portrait ; and guess at the sad story 
of poverty and continually crushed aspiration. 

It was too dark to work before I remembered 
that I had eaten nothing that day. Half fam- 
ished, I took my supper in the cellar beneath, 
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and returned again to my garret. I was re- 


solved that I would see no one until my picture 
was finished. I was in that exalted state of 
mind and body which can accomplish wonders. 

The next day Gamboge again rattled away at 
my door. “ Blast the fellow! Ido believe he’s 
committed suicide,’’ I heard him exclaim ; and 
then he stooped down and reconnoitred through 
the keyhole. 

It seems that he had a glimpse of me ; for he 
shouted, angrily, through that orifice beloved 
of eavesdroppers, ‘Say, old fellow! if this is 
the way you treat your friends, I’m off!” 

What other course he could have taken, ex- 
cept to take himself off, 1 do not see, so long as 
I would not let himin. I was now rid of my 
best friend ; a very comfortable thing, when a 
person gets in a melo-dramatic and mournful 
way; he came no more, and I worked for several 
days, twelve hours per diem, upon my picture. 
I spent almost as many hours reproducing the 
patches upon my coat, as I had done, originally, 
in making them. At last, the thing was done. 
Linger over it as lovingly as I might, I found 
not a light or shadow for my brushes to retouch. 

Then [ went to bed and was ill. Twenty- 
four hours I lay in a burning fever before any- 
body thought worth while toinquire about me. 
This was one of the pleasures resulting from 
getting rid of my friend. Finally, the waiter 
of the saloon, the one who had purchased my 
quail-chickens, made his way up stairs, and re- 
ceiving no answer to his knock, opened the 
door and came in. He had a real quail, deli- 
cately boiled and served up on a slice of toast, 
which he had brought with him on a plate— 
but I was too ill to eat. 

**T’ve noticed you lookin’ kinder holler-eyed 
and wild, lately, and I was afraid you was sick. 
Beg parding, sir, for intruding, sir; but them 
chickens you painted has interested my feel- 
ings.’”? And with a flourish, more becoming to 
his place in the gilded saloon underneath, than 
to my humble garret, he set about making me 
comfortable. You may imagine the taste and 
feeling of cold water to one who has lain ina 
raging fever, without a drop to quench it, for 
twenty-four hours. He put cool, wet napkins 
on my head, and gave me plentiful, ambrosial 
draughts. While he was still attending upon 
me, the door opened again, and my estranged 
friend and brother made his appearance with a 
lady on his arm. 

‘*Hal what’s this? sick? 
making a goose of yourself.” 

‘“*Are geese particularly liable to brain 
fever?’’ I queried, faintly. 


That comes of 
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‘Come, now, don’t joke about such a serious 
matter. Just look at his eyes, Miss Follett— 
big as eggs, and bright as coals.” 

She did look at my eyes, and I looked at 
hers. To hide that which I saw in them she 
turned away, and her glance fell upon the pic- 
ture. I could see, from the profile view I had 
of her, the soft blush rising to cheek and brow, 
the sudden fluttering of the ribbons of her hat, 
where they lay against her bosom. I knew 
that she understood the story of the picture. 

‘*Go for a doctor, waiter, and I’ll pay you 
for your trouble,’’ said Gamboge. 

** Well, I reckon you won’t,’’ responded my 
friend of the white apron, indignantly. 

‘Of course not; you’re my friend, James. 
But you need not go for a doctor; I shall get 
well without one. All I want is cold water.” 

‘*Mr. Umber,’’? murmured Miss Follett, ‘* you 
must sell that picture to me; of course you 
would not dispose of it to any one else. I will 
give you a thousand dollars forit. But I ought 
not to have spoken to you now. You must’ 
have absolute silence and rest. Farewell. I 
will come to see you when | hear from Gam- 
boge that you are better.’’ 

Her hand rested for an instant upon my 
burning forehead, cool, soft, and fresh as a rose- 
leaf, its touch was sweet as a kiss; then she 
was gone. 

After that I glided off into a strange world of 
visions. The shade was drawn over the sky- 
light, the flies were driven from the room, and 
Gamboge walked about in my old slippers, 
noiseless as the figures which flitted through 
my dreams. 

What more? I will not tell you of my fever- 
visions, nor anything of my rapid convalescence. 
With the freshness somewhat faded from my 
visage, my ‘“‘high color’ subdued, my well- 
rounded frame showing a trifling angularity, I 
went, one evening, alone, to Miss Follett’s 
boudoir. She sat on the pretty rose-hued 
divan, playing with a bunch of roses, looking 
divinely beautiful, and thinking—of me. I 
knew she was thinking of me, for when I en- 
tered, and she saw me, I could read it in her 
ingenuous countenance. Without waiting for 
her to speak, I took the ottoman at her feet. 

‘*How pale you are!’’ she said, gently, and 
the tears started to her eyes. 

‘*Do you pity me, Agatha ?’’ I asked, for the 
first time addressing her by her maiden first 
name. 

‘* Yes, and love you, too!” 

She was alarmed after she had spoken; but 
she knew as well as if I had dared to tell her 
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that my heart was hers, and so she drooped 
her head upon my shoulder and sobbed for 
very ‘‘pity and delight,’’ for grief, gladness, 
confusion, timidity, and inexpressible joy. 

Gamboge thinks it was very ungrateful for 
me to destroy the old coat; he thinks I should 
have saved it for the wedding, and to show to 
the children, grandchildren, ete. But Agatha 
is satisfied with the picture of it, which she 
has had hung in her chamber, where I am soon 
to be permitted to visit it. 

“If ever your work-basket overflows, you 
ean set Umber to darning the stockings,’ Gam- 
boge says to Agatha; ‘‘owing to his early 
education, he ‘ll be a great help to you in that 
line. He’s as good at patching as painting.’’ 

Then my betrothed blushes and smiles so 
prettily, and looks over at me so tenderly, as 
if I were to be pitied for having had to mend 
The soft little thing really thinks 
it must have been a hardship. 

0 Agatha! so pure, so noble, so exquisite, so 
womanly ! blessings, blessings forever upon the 
Old Coat. 


my clothes. 


THE 


BY MARY NW, 


LAST NIGHT AT HOME. 


KIRKE DILWORTH. 


Yes, I must leave you all, dear ones, 
My truest friends on earth, 

For childhood days and riper years 
Make plainer still your worth. 

Oh feeble, faint, and trembling still 
Are all the words I say! 

When my full heart seems bursting, then 
For you, dear ones, I pray. 


Father! you're growing old. No more 
The free, firm footstep 's thine; 

And on thy head, a glorious crown, 
The silvery locks now shine. 

Father! thy daughter loves thee weil ; 
Though erring oft, yet give 

Thy blessing ere I leave thy home, 
In a new home to live. 


Mother! with reverent lips I speak 
The holiest name I know— 

Oh, thou art true, though all forsake 
Thy daughter here below! 

Mother, forgive the tears I ve caused 
From thy fond eyes to flow, 

And with thy trembling lips now bless 
Thy Mary as I go. 


And now 
A faithful memory brings 
Some bitter memories back to me 


Sisters! I leave you all. 


Upon her darkened wings. 

T have not loved as you have loved, 
Forgiving all the wrong, 

So gentle still, with all my faults, 
You 've loved me well and long 
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Brothers! upon life's stormy sea 
I've launched my trembling barque, 
Oh, let forgiveness from you all 
Make its dark waves less dark! 
It is a stormy sea, God knows, 
And dark the clouds above; 
Yet there are golden streaks that gild, 
These are—/or giveness—love. 


And new, it comes at last. Farewel!, 
The loved and true of home; 
Though oft within your sacred walls 
Your Mary still will come, 
Yet not as in the days gone by, 
As one of you to live; 
But give a kindly welcome still, 
And all the past forgive. 


Life’s battle must be fought, and we 
The victory must win; 

Yet not with folded hands, but with 
Brave hearts the strife begin. 

New homes we all must make, you know, 
And happy, if we will; 

By loving, working, we can all 
Our destiny fulfil. 


Farewell. 
Another bids me come, 

And, with a cheerful, loving heart 
Make light within his home. 

Yet know, I love youall. My heart 
Still elings to its first love; 

Have faith in God, and He will keep 
A home for all above. 


My seat is vacant, now; 


OLD YEAR. 


BY M. H. R. 


Oxp Year, thy head is white with age, 

Thy summer fires no longer glow, 
Thy lingering days have naught but gloom, 
And thou art tottering to the tomb 

With feeble steps and slow. 


Thy breath is cold upon my face, 

And thou art ‘neath a burden bent 
Of shattered hopes and joys outworn, 
And sighs that many hearts have tora, 

And many hours misspent. 


And with thee on thy weary way, 
Not only these thou takest along, 
But smiles, whose memories are dear, 
And tones we ne'er again shall hear, 
And pleasure’s hour and mirth’s sweet song. 


And yet I would not call thee back, 
If "twere to live thee o'er again; 
Though I may sigh from thee to part, 
Though the regretful tear may start, 

It were too much of pain. 


Farewell, old friend! full oft at eve, 
A low and mournful voice I ‘1! hear, 
Calling the silent hours to come 
And share with thee thy dreary tomb, 
And leave me lingering here. 
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WILLIE’S LOVE. 


BY MARY FORMAN. 


‘© Wry don’t you marry ?”’ said Mrs. Harcourt 
to her brother-in-law, after hearing patiently a 
long string of complaints traceable to his bache- 
lor condition. She was leaning back indolently 
in her chair, and started at the bitter scorn in 
her companion’s looks and tone as he answered 
her. 

‘‘Marry! are you mocking me, Hannah? 
Who would marry me ?”’ 

He rose as he spoke, and the movement gave 
a fearful emphasis to his words. His face, 
divested of its scornful look, was beautiful, not 
handsome in the poetical idea of manly beauty, 
but lovely as a woman's. Clustering curls of 
light hair fell over a high white forehead, and 
large blue eyes, full of intelligence, were shaded 
by long, thick lashes, darker than the curling 
hair. The features were chiselled like those of 
a Greek statue, the straight nose, full lips, and 
delicate chin were almost childlike in their soft 
outlines ; 
figure, you understood the cause of the bitter 
From the effects of a fall 


but glancing from the face to the 


question he asked. 
when quite young, the spine was injured, and 
the figure Nature had intended to be slight and 
graceful was twisted and deformed most fear- 
fully; one knee, too, was injured by the same 
fall, and his gait was slow and halting. Yet, 
spite of his deformity, Dr. Harcourt was in 
full practice as a physician, and universally 
beloved. His patients declared that his small 
white hand brought healing in its touch; his 
brother physicians spoke highly of his know- 
ledge and skill, and little suffering children 
stretched out their arms to be taken into his, 
hushing their cries when his soft, musical voice 
met their ears, or his gentle, pitying face bent 
over them. 

For a moment Mrs. Harcourt was silent, then 
She stretched forth her hand, saying: ‘I did 
not mean to pain you, Willie; I love you so 
dearly, and see you so universally beloved, 
that I spoke only as I felt. Willie, dear, you are 
too sensitive. With such a heart and mind as 
you can offer, any woman might be proud to 
call you husband,” 

The soft melancholy that was habitual to the 
Doctor's face crept over it as his sister spoke ; 
but he shook his head sadly as she ceased. 

**No woman shall have her life embittered 
by the care of such a peor cripple as I am, 
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Hannah. I can bear my sorrows alone. One 
o’clock. Where can Harry be ?’’ 

‘*Here!’’? said Mr. Harcourt, entering the 
room at that instant. You should not have 
waited for me, Hannah.”’ And he tossed down 
a heavy valise, and proceeded to take off his 
overcoat. ‘*The cars were detained by the 
snow storm.’’ 

**Come and eat your supper,”’ said his wife, 
**T sat up to see 

Come, Willie, 


after embracing him warmly. 
that you had it hot and nice. 
you will join us?” 

**Not to-night. Good-night!’’ 
tor went slowly out of the parlor. 

At the foot of the stairs his brother joined 
him. One could scarcely imagine a stronger 
contrast than the Willie stunted, 
thin, pale, and deformed; Harry tall, broad- 
shouldered, hearty, and strong. Gently as a 
woman, Harry said: ‘‘ You forget that I have 
come home, Willie !’’ And he lifted his bro- 
ther’s slight form in his strong arms, and 
carried him up the stairway. It was an old 
custom in the house, for the many stairs the 
Doctor had to mount in his professional duties 
tired him sadly, and made this last one at 
night positively painful. Willie was accus- 
tomed to this carriage to his bedroom, yet that 
night, after he received his brother's good-night 
kiss, he fastened his door, and, bowing his head 
on his hands, he sobbed as a man sobs only in 


And the Doe- 


brothers. 


his extremest agony. 

Bitter thoughts were usurping the place of 
his usual patient resignation, and murmurs that 
of the prayer he was wont to use at that hour. 
His sister-in-law’s words had unsealed a foun- 
tain of bitterness in his heart which he had 
tried in vain to close. His thoughts ran some- 
thing after this fashion: ‘‘Marry! How could 
lever dream of love with this crippled form, 
these trembling limbs, and poor, pale face! 
But I do love! love with all the bitter agony 
of despair! She is so bright, so full of life; 
and I have even thought she returned—fool! 
fool! that took pity for love! Pity! it is only 
pity that makes her voice low and her eyes 
dim for me ; it is pity that checks her danoing 
step and merry laugh forme! She pities me, 
and I—I love her, love her with all the wealth 
of a man’s whole heart, touched for the first 


time !’’ 
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Two o'clock, three, four struck, and still the 
passing hours found the Doctor in the same 
attitude, crouched down in his large chair, his 
face buried in his hands, communing with his 
own heart. Morning’s dawn still found him 
in the chair, but the faint light fell upon his 
upturned face, closed eyes, and motionless 
form. The agony of trial was over; his resolve 
taken, and he slept. He awoke calm and strong 
in his resolution to conquer his mad love, or, 
failing in that, to bury it silently, deeply in 
the most secret recesses of his heart. 

The same sun that shone on the pure, placid 
face of the sleeping cripple looked in at another 
window, upon a different scene—Miss Meta 
Leslie’s bedroom. Miss Meta, though a belle 
and an heiress, was no sluggard, and the first 
rays of the sun on that bright winter’s morning 
drove sleep from her eyes, and she sprang out 
of bed to look at the soft, white mantle of snow 
which had fallen during the night. She was 
hy no means an unsightly object for the sun to 
fall upon. The tiny bare feet that sank into 
the rich carpet were white as the snow outside, 
and the little figure in its white night-dress was 
graceful and well rounded. The face was fair, 
with laughing hazel eyes, bright rosy cheeks, 
and pretty features; and the tangled masses 
of brown curls that fell around it and swept 
over the fair, rounded shoulders were rich in 
color and most profuse in their wavy luxuri- 
anee. Miss Meta had a trick of talking to her- 
svlf in a low, pleasant voice, and, as she stood 
there, she said, softly :— 

** low white and pure it looks! I like snow. 
I wonder if mother will let me go out to-night. 
She is so afraid I will take cold. It is so funny 
for her td worry so, when I am never sick; I 
suppose it’s because poor sister Mary died of 
consumption, O how cold itis !’? And, having 
arrived at this conclusion, Miss Meta turned 
away from the window, and proceeded to dress 
for breakfast. 

She was a saucy, coquettish little beauty, 
this heroine of mine, and had admirers in great 
quantities, for she was not only gay, bewitch- 
ing, and beautiful, but the only living child of 
a wealthy father. Her conquests in society, 
far from making her proud or vain, seemed 
forgotten the instant her foot crossed her own 
threshold, and her pleasant laugh, gay songs, 
and bright face were truly the lights of that 
Stately house. 

Her mother was an invalid; not so danger- 
ously ill as to alarm her husband and child, 
but suffering from a chronie complaint that 
kept her in her own room years in and out, so 
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this pretty little sunbeam was the housekeeper. 
The servants followed her little figure with their 
eyes as it flitted to and fro in the big house, 
and whispered Irish blessings upon her head 
for a ‘‘ whole-souled rale lady, as she was.”’ 

It was not in the gay circles where she 
reigned as a belle that Dr. Harcourt learned to 
love Meta Leslie ; it was in the pretty, cheerful 
room where her gentle, suffering mother claimed 
his professional care. Day after day he found 
her there, making her mother’s life bright, in 
defiance of pain, by loving, gentle care, and 
joyous, happy conversation. An hour would 
often fly by unheeded by Willie as he sat be- 
side the invalid’s couch, and listened to the 
sweet voice that made such music to his heart. 
Ile did not know, but he guessed whose gentle 
pity placed the low easy chair ready for his poor 
crippled form, and the inmost core of his heart 
thrilled to the low voice that greeted him and 
the touch of the soft hand that led him to his 
seat. 

It was the morning of the bright winter’s day 
after the night of struggle, and Meta sat be- 
side her mother, waiting for the Doctor’s visit. 
Her bright crimson morning-dress suited well 
her glowing beauty, and the little hands ri- 
valled in whiteness the soft wool they were 
knitting into pretty shapes. The Doctor’s chair 
stood ready for him; but the long morning 
passed, and he did not come. 

Late in the afternoon, he called, staying only 
long enough to attend to his patient, and then, 
for the first time, declining his seat, bowed, and 
left the room. Weeks passed, and still these 
short, hurried visits were all that he paid; but 
the task told fearfully upon him. The pale 
cheek grew paler, and the large eyes sadder ; 
the halting step became slower, and the bent 
form drooped more and more. One day he 
did not come; a friend took his place. ‘ Dr. 
Harcourt,’’ he said, ‘* was ill, and had requested 
him to call.”’ 

The strange doctor had taken his leave, and 
Mrs. Leslie lay still, musing, when Meta came 
softly to her side. 

‘* Mother !'’—there was a world of sadness 


in her once laughing voice, and Mra, Leslie® 


noticed that her cheek was very pale—‘ I am 
going to see Mrs. Harcourt. I—I want to in- 
quire if the Doctor is very ill, Oh, mother, 
mother!’? The hot tears were streaming down 
the young girl's face. 

“Why, Meta! Meta, dear, what ails you?” 

‘*T was always afraid,’’ solbbbed Meta, ‘‘ I was 
always afraid he would die, he is so good, so 
learned, so much above other men. He has 
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grown #o pallid lately, and hin face is so wad, 
Oh, mother, what shall I do if he dies?" 

Mra. Lentio was utterly amazed, She saw now 
how pure her daughter's love was for this young 
cripple-like that of a child for a teacher, look 
ing with worship almost upon the wisdom and 
goodness of one far above her, and never 
dreaming that her own gay, joyous nature 
could attract one so calm and good, The mo 
ther was troubled, The Doctor was a cripple, 
and poor in worldly goods, and then he had 
given no token of love, spoken no word to her 
or the little sobbing beauty beside her indica 
tive of preference for her above other women, 
Finally, like a wise woman, she concluded to 
treat the passion tenderly, and trust to time 
for ita cure. 


’ 


‘You may go, certainly, Meta,” she said. 


‘*Give my regards to Mra. Harcourt, and ask if 


” 


there is anything I can do to be of use, 

Again the bright sunlight streamed into the 
chamber of the young physician. The cheek 
that lay upon the snowy pillows of the bed 
mocked their whiteness, and the little thin 
hand seemed almost transparent in the bright 
light. The Doctor's eyes were closed, but he 
did not sleep. Light steps crossed the room, 
and he heard his sister's voice- 

**Come in, Meta, he fs asleep ["’ 

Meta! His heart gave a hearty throb, but 
he lay still; then the low voice he loved fell 
upon his ear. 

** How pale he is !’’ 
** Yes, very pale. I hope this is only weak- 
ness. As spring opens, I hope the warm 
weather will give him strength.’’ 

**God grant it!’’ There was earnest fervor 
in the tones. 

** Stay here a minute, Meta, till I send Kitty 
for some medicine I shall want to-night.’’ 

They were alone together. The voice he 
loved grew trembling in its own emotion as she 
whispered— 

**So pale! O God, spare his life! How can 
I live if he dies !”’ 

** Meta |” 

She did not start, only bent over him. 

‘*T am here !’’ 

**Meta! love! My Meta. Oh, Meta, can 
you love me, me stunted, crippled’’— 

** Hush!” 

**Can you be my wife, Meta? Think what 
I am.”’ 

** Your wife—I am not worthy. You are so 
good, so farabove me. Your wife! Oh, Willie, 
only live, and I will prove to you how deeply, 
how humbly I love you.” 


There was not a loud word, only low almont 
whispered tones, butshe bent over him nearer, 
and kissed his broad white forehead, and the 
cripple physician knew that for his heart and 
mind she loved him, and he had found his true 
wile, 
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Screnatirions 1 Campnoop,--An old writer 
saya: ‘Superstition is the greatest burden in 
the world ;"' of the truth of which remark many 
persons are sensible from their earliest child- 
hood, Indeed, superstition is the bugbear of 
the nursery; whereas the great aim should be 
to divest children of this pernicious fear, “If 
too great excitability and power of imagination 
be observed in childhood, much may be done 
by a sound discipline to restrain it. Let the 
child be protected from the sheeted spectres of 
servants, and the boy from the sehidonis and 
rattling curtains and palls of romance writers, 
Let his first ideas of the Almighty be those of a 
Giod of Merey, who gives him every blessing— 
who offers himself to childhood under the most 
benign of characters, as taking little children 
in his arms and putting his hands upon them 
and blessing them. Let him be tanght to ‘ see 
God in storms and hear him in the wind,’ not 
as the poor Indian, but by having his mind ta- 
tored to trace the regular course of God's provi- 
dence in the most striking phenomena of natu- 
ral science; and we see no objection, and little 
difficulty, in explaining to him so much of the 
metaphysics as may enable him to unravel the 
associations of darkness and the churehyard.” 


A Nosie Ssntiment.—Some true heart has 
given expression to its generous nature in the 
following beautiful sentiment: ‘** Never desert 
a friend when enemies gather round him. When 
sickness falls on the heart, when the world is 
dark and cheerless, is the time to try a true 
friend. They who turn from a scene of dis- 
tress betray their hypocrisy, and prove that 
interest moves them. If you have a friend 
who loves you and studies your interest and 
happiness, be sure to sustain him in adversity. 
Let him feel that his former kindness is appre- 
ciated, and that his love is not thrown away. 
Real fidelity may be rare, but it exists in the 
heart. Who has not seen and felt its powers? 
They deny its worth who never loved a friend, 
or labored to make a friend happy.”’ 


Conscrence.—The wounds of conscience never 
cicatrize; the wings of time himself do not 
cool them, but his seythe only opens them the 
wider, 
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A PLAIN CHRISTMAS STORY, 


FROM A MINISTER'S WIFE, 


BY ALION FB, 


How well IT remember the excitement of the 
evening when my husband returned from the 
Annual Conference, and told me that he had 
leen travesferred to this large and lmportant 
church ! 

We had been living in an obscure country 
village, not very far off, it is true, but among 
an agricultural people, on the one hand, very 
plain, very uncultivated ; and, in our village, 
the ignorance, and hardness, and low vice that 
always prevail near & manufactory where the 
workinen are almost all directly from the old 
country. The church was poor, and the salary 
small—four hundred a year, with the parson- 
age, and that was a plain one story and a half 
wooden house, where my husband's only atudy 
was a sleeping-room, little better than a garret 
chamber, with the children’s bed in one cor- 
ner, We always call Clark and Wesley ‘the 
children,’’ though there were our three babies 
then; but they were all gathered in our own 
chamber. The kitchen opened from the little 
parlor, and in the kitchen we ate, because we 
were liable to interruption at any time, and 
visitors could not be shown up the crooked 
stairs to the attic study. 

It made little difference to me how the parlor 
was occupied, for I scarcely ever sat down 
through the day, unless I was putting a child 
tosleep. A dollar a week was one-eighth of our 
little income, and could not be afforded for a 
woman-servant, and of course the half-grown 
girl could not manage washing, or ironing, or 
even a single meal, unless it were tea, without 
my assistance. 

I hardly know how we did manage ; but the 
children wore check aprons and patched trou- 
I have 


’ come 


sers, and a dried apple pie was a treat. 
dreaded to see a neighboring ‘ brother’ 
in to tea many a time, because the piece of 
butter on the table was so small and there was 
no more in the house, or nothing to replenish 
the bread-plate with, for the flour was out, and 
I had not the courage to tell John of it, for 
such news always made a gloomy meal to me. 
However, that was all over—for two years, at 
least! The sermons studied in that little attic 
chamber had been heard of far beyond our 
circle, and the diligent spirit that was faithful 
over a few things had been called to ‘‘ come up 


WAVER, 


higher."’ I shed tears of joy and thankfulness 
that night; I had not been so happy since 
Maria engaged her first five scholars, 

There are some Women who seem to me as if 
they had ceased to belong to their own families 
from the moment they marry. They are either 
absorbed in their new connections or in their 
and children; all their cares, and 
anxieties, and sympathies run in these new 
I do not 
believe any one ever went into a husband's 
family with clearer ideas of new duty among 
them than | did when I went into John’s, I 
have worked for them, and sought opportuni- 


husband 


channels; but I am not one of them, 


ties for relieving them in trouble; | have sym- 
pathized with them, and prayed for them; but 
they never have taken the place of those who 
belonged to me before I had ever seen him, 

Sarah's quick spirit accused me of it; but 
she lived, poor girl! to find that, though her 
taunts hurt and wounded me, they did not 
change my course among John's family or 
alienate me from her in the least. She had 
never been a wife, and could not understand 
how sacredly I accepted every duty the change 
of relation brought. After her death, when 
only mother and Maria remained, my heart 
went out to them more and more. I was a 
mother then myself, and began to realize the 
early struggles to rear and educate us which 
my mother passed through, and to grieve that 
her old age should have any care. As for 
Maria, when Sarah was no longer there to as- 
sist, the burden all came upon her, and my 
longing to help her has been at times positive 
anguish ; to feel myself so helpless, tied hand 
and foot by my own cares, and not able to 
lighten their burden by a feather’s weight! 
There is one thing—I believe this intense but 
ungratified desire has helped me to bear my 
own, by drawing my thoughts away from it; 
and perhaps this is one reason why we are 
charged to cherish sympathy as a Christian 
duty, to “rejoice with those that do rejoice, 
and weep with those that weep.’’ So, when 
Maria’s little school was fairly established, I 
had been so eager about it that it was like a 
great, good fortune happening to ourselves, 
and now our turn had come, 

A rich church, a handsome parsonage, and 
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seven hundred a year !—nearly twice as much 
as we Aad lived on, and managed to keep out 
of debt. It was a fortune to us in prospect, 
and I felt as if all the petty, wearying cares of 
my life were atanend, I threw my arms around 
John's neck, and laid my head on his breast, 
and cried, as Lhave said. Sleep seemed impos- 
sible that night, so many vague plans and caleu- 
lations crowded my brain. Mother should have 
the warm blanket shawl I had been longing to 
give her, and Wesley a new Sunday suit made 
out of hia father's second-best, and John shine 
in the glory of new broadcloth, with seamea that 
did not require a weekly sponging with aleohol 
to keep them at all respec table! 

A full-grown girl could be afforded now —in 
fret, our changed position would require it, 
Alaa! that la the secret of all the troubles that 
came upon us, [twas another matter to do the 
work of the family in this house, with a regular 
study, and parlor, and sitting-room, and broad 
hall and staircase to be kept in order, and liable 
to visita, that were not meant to be intrusions, 
at any hour of the day, 

When we lived at Factoryville, if good old 
sister Miller dropped in with a few fresh eggs or 
a basket of sweet apples, she always came 
where I was, and I could go on with mixing 
my bread or patching a jacket, and talk at the 
same time; but how could I ask ladies who 
never see the interior of their own kitchen more 
than once a day, to sit down in mine, or how 
could I take Mrs. Strong where I had not asked 
Mrs. Steele, when she was so jealous of ‘‘the 


’ 


rich members of the church,’’ although her 


constant ery was ‘‘ Christian simplicity ?’’ 

Everything had to be different here ; no more 
going out to tea at three o’clock in the after- 
noon, and taking my work and children with 
me, coming home in time to put them to bed, 
and have a good long evening with my needle, 
and maybe John running out of his study to 
read to me for half an hour, if there was no 
evening meeting; and then, having mother and 
Maria so near us, I could save from the little 
household stores the kind farmers’ wives brought 
in a few apples, a peck of potatoes, meal, and 
milk for them; a great help to such a small 
household, 

We had been here nine months, and in all 
that time not so much as a loaf of bread had 
been sent in. Hothouse flowers, and grapes 
from Mrs, Steele and Mrs. Lovett, more than 
once; but they did not replenish wasting ‘‘ meal 
and oil,’’ or help me in saving towards that shawl 
which my mother’s stiffened limbs required, 
So far from saving, we were for the first time in 
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all our lives indebt! IT hate the words! O how 
the miserable fact hung over me! but it would 
not do for the minister’s wife to go to church 
all winter in a straw bonnet with dyed ribbons, 
and sit in the very front pew to be criticized by 
all the congregation. Hew I grudged the five 
dollars a corded silk one cost me, and the set 
of muslins that this constant going out to tea— 
Which means a party of from ten to eighteen 
people arrayed in their best—demanded, to 
keep my five years old black silk in countenance, 

Then LT eould not be as much in the kitehen, 
and groceries did not go more than half as far, 
or meat either, and | missed the apareriba and 
cute of fresh beef or veal that were brought us 
when any of our people were killing stock, I 
used to weary of thelr lack of cultivation, at 
the dulness of thelr lives and minds, and long 
for educated, congental society ; that waa one 
of the great charma this change seemed to pro» 
mine us—that John would be more appreciated, 
and [should have friends [ could really enjoy; 
but in all this ehurch there is not one who 
enters into a single joy or care of my life. 

When Maria's school was certain, | had to 
fly round to Mrs, Miller, and tell her all about 
it; and she knew how heavily the doctor's bill 
weighed on my mind, for fear we should not be 
able to meet it, and the expenses of John’s 
illness last year. It was even better in Center- 
ville, though we were poor enough there; but 
I knew that was the beginning, and we had 
everything to look forward to, and I was young 
and strong; and Sarah was here to work for 
mother and help Maria. 

Poor Maria, with her feeble health ! and now, 
this last quarter, there has been another school 
set up, and she has lost some of her best scho- 
lars, and they are in a great deal of trouble! 

I have known it allalong! I felt it from Octo- 
ber, when she only mentioned that the new 
school had commenced ; her letters have been 
less and less cheerful, though she never com- 
plained, or asked for anything, or hinted that 
mother had a right to expect some help from 
me, till December came. I know how I must 
seem to them, utterly selfish; for, feeling so 
powerless, | have avoided the subject, as if I 
was indeed guilty, and poor Maria did not 
upbraid me then; she only said:— 

‘*T have not made as much by thirty dollars 
as I did last year, and it has cost us rather more 
to live, missing your kind help, though you 
know that nobody can manage better than 
mother, and indeed we have often not bought 
any meat for weeks together, and managed to 
do without butter since it began to be so dear, 
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and mother has not been to church since the 
cold weather came, for you know I wrote you 
how unfortunate it was about the moths getting 
into her cloak, Sometimes [ hardly know how 
we shall get through the winter, I dread to 
go to the store for anything, for fear they will 
refuse to trust me any longer, for you know it 
is sometimes two and three months before 
people pay up school bills,”’ 

Yea, | know from sad experience that school 
bills and a minister's salary are the last debts 
people ever pay, and even then both are 
grudged, while the value of physical service 
ja recognized and discharged at once, 

liothouse grapes, and my mother and delicate 
sister starving themselves! I gave my portion 
to the children, and John wondered that I did 
not enjoy them, I could not trouble him with 
the letter, but | brooded over it all the more; 
it was a shadow that never left me, How 
could I help them ? what could I give up? what 
spare? what sell? Alas, nothing! My inge- 
nuity was already exhausted in economies, and 
every dollar that could be saved must go to- 
wards our own debts; how much they were we 
did not ask each other, it was a subject avoided 
by mutual consent. I envied the seamstress 
stitching away in Mrs. Steele’s sitting-room ; 
she toiled hard, but she earned something, and 
had the comfort of ministering to her lame 
sister. I worked harder, for my long vigils 
began when her day’s work was ended, and for 
all that my sewing was never overtaken. 

A minister must always be well dressed, you 
know ; it is expected of him that he should 
ever be seen in the broadcloth which many a 
man in his church of twice his means does not 
feel able to afford for daily wear. Then his 
linen must be spotless, and in the midst of 
other things John's shirts gave out all at once, 
and I had to leave the children’s clothes and 
go to work on them. I never set about any 
task with a heavier heart; we had not the 
money by us to pay for the muslin, and that 
must be added to our account at the store; it 
was only putting off the evil day, for the bills 
were sure to come in at Christmas. The shop- 
keeper was very polite, and anxious to please 
me; but I felt like a thief when I saw him cut 
off his goods and do up the parcel, and I told 
John so when I came home, 

It was hard for him, too; but he tried to 
cheer and encourage me. Many a man, at 
finding himself involved where he had every 
reason to expect that his cares had been light- 
ened, would have thrown the blame on his wife's 
bad management, and indeed it docs seem like 


4i* 





it; but God knows I have tried to do my best. 
When I said so to John last night, and that 
1 wished I was back again at Factoryville, 
he answered—‘‘We did not send ourselves 
here; it was God's own appointment, and not 
our seeking; we have no responsibility but to 
do the best we can, and | believe we shall be 
carried through somehow.’’ So he took up his 
Bible, and read aloud—‘' Trust in the Lord, and 
be doing good, so shalt thou dwell in the land, 
and veri/y thou shalt be fed,” 

Hut L didn't see how, and besides my own 
case there was that letter, which | had not the 
heart to trouble him with, I know it seems 
as if people ought to live comfortably on seven 
hundred dollars and no house rent to pay, and 
I have seen the time when | should have 
blamed anybody that did not do it, But try it, 
with the expenses that grow out of keeping up 
& respectable appearance in a rich church, 
where you are not only expected to go to tea 
parties, but to give them, and are liable to have 
a presiding elder, or a city minister, or some 
one else Who looks not only for Christian hon- 
pitality—which is such things as we have, and 
a willing mind, as | apprehend it—but such 
things as we never should have thought of 
having but to entertain them and the brethren 
who drop in to see them! 

Then, as I said before, one cannot march a 
family up the main aisle into the front pew 
with the consciousness that they are shabbier 
than the children of the man who makes their 
shoes and sits very near the door. I kept 
Wesley home for three Sundays, until I could 
finish his new jacket, and Mrs. Strong and Mrs. 
Wise eame to see me about it, and said it was 
setting a bad example, when the minister’s 
children were not in their places ! 

1 felt really bitter towards John, that he 
could go so quietly to bed after our talk, feeling 
so peaceful, when I staid up and ironed out the 
cloth which Bridget had shrunk, so as to have 
it cut out as soon as the work was done in the 
morning. I could have done it earlier in the 
evening but for going to Thursday night prayer- 
meeting; but that was ‘ expected”’ of me too, 
and the mothers’ meeting, on Friday afternoon, 
and the Female Berean Circle, and the Wed- 
nesday evening lecture. It would have been a 
‘‘bad example” if I had staid at home and 
made my husband’s shirts ! 

I tried to get at them the first thing in the 
morning, and was doing pretty well when Mrs. 
Steele called. I heard the carriage stop at the 
door in dismay, for 1 knew I must leave every- 
thing, baby and all, and go into the parlor, | 
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hurried up stairs as softly as I could, for the 
baby had pulled my hair out of order and rum- 
pled my collar, and forgot to take a shawl into 
the parlor, though there was no fire there. 
Mrs. Steele’s velvet cloak and rich furs kept 
her warm! I think, that if we 
stood more on an equality I should really love 
Mrs. Steele; she has such lovely eyes, and a 
low, sweet voice, and such a gentle way. Her 
manner was so friendly that an insane idea of 


sometimes, 


telling her all my troubles rushed ‘nto my 


mind. She always reminds ine of ria—of 
what Maria would '’e if she was in her position 
—and I felt as if she could 
wretchedness. To think that Maria, with so 


much refinement and natural elegance, shrank 


understand my 


before a petty grocer, because he had trusted 
her with ten dollars! 

But [ recollected myself in time. This fa- 
vorite of fortune, whose furs alone had cost as 
much as Maria's whole year’s earnings, could 
have no comprehension of any such distress ; 
besides, might she not think it was a covert 
appeal for assistance? So my pride sealed my 
lips. 

She had come to ask us for tea that evening. 
Only a few friends, and she would send the 
carriage early.”’ j 

A minister's wife has not the common refuge 
of an apology ; it is expected of her always to 
accept an invitation thankfully, and be only 
too glad to go. I thought of the baby scream- 
ing himself to sleep because I was not there to 
undress him; that Bridget would most likely 
have a visitor drop in, or drop out herself, 
leaving the house and children to their fate; 
of the left for 
another day; of the afternoon prayer-meeting, 


shirts huddled together and 
which I was expected to open; and that by six 
o’clock I should be tired, and fagged, and more 
out of heart than ever—yet I said that I would 
come. 

The door-bell rang as Mrs. Steele rose to go, 
It would 
not do to ask her into the sitting-room when 


and we met Mrs. Strong in the hall. 


her rich neighbor had evidently been enter- 
tained in the parlor. Mrs. Strong was ‘as 
good as anybody,’’ to use her own frequent 
declaration; she would sit there and shiver 
first ! 
the time I could help Bridget with the dinner 
things, and settle the children for the afternoon, 


and get dressed, it was time for the prayer- 


Between ther I lost my morning, and by 


meeting. 

I was thankful it was only my part to read ; 
I could not have prayed without mockery; I 
felt that I was committing sin to kneel down 
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with the rest, and appear to listen. My mind 
was so full of my troubles, and, above all, of 
Was 
God a God of truth and love when my mother’s 
old age forsaken ? who had 
served Him so faithfully, who delighted so in 
**the courts of the house of the Lord,’’ deprived 
of her one great comfort for lack of a garment 
to shield her from the storms of winter? I 
looked around when they were singing a hymn, 
I counted six thread lace veils, either of which 
would have bought my mother a shawl; be- 
there were as many more 


those who were dearer to me than myself. 


seemed so she 


sides Mrs. Steele's, 
expensive velvet cloaks in the little circle, and 
furs, and French walking boots, and rich silk 
“dresses. Did they serve God better than the 
humble, prayerful woman who was denied the 
necessaries of life? What a hypocrite I felt to 
be sitting there with such a grave, decorous face 
when my thoughts were like these! 

It required all the force I could put upon 
I had not the 
slightest interest in any one or in anything, 
When I stepped into the luxurious carriage 
Mrs. I thought of Maria 


walking to her school-room twice a day, in cold, 


myself to go out that evening. 


Steele sent for us, 
and sleet, and drenching rains; its ease was 
We entered a hail 
as broad as the parlor of the parsonage, bril- 


torture to me, for her sake. 


liantly lighted, and up a staircase so easy that 
the ascent was scarcely felt. The rich carpet- 
ing was soft and warm to the tread ; the carved 
furniture of the chamber to which I was shown 
was so polished that it reflected light instead of 
absorbing it; and the drawing-room always 
bewildered me with the variety and elegance of 
its appointments. 

I had worn my black silk on every visit I 
had paid since my brown lawn became too thin 
for the season, for my new mousseline de laine 
was part cotton; and, besides, no one among 
Mrs. Steele’s friends wore anything but a silk 
on these occasions. They dropped in one by 
one till the room was comfortably full; full of 
flounces, and lace collars and sleeves, and more 
than one diamond brooch flashed in the gas- 
light; a great change since our church first 
stood up against “putting on of apparel.” 
Then we were ushered into tea, the long table, 
shining with silver, and glass, and china, cov- 
ered with the finest damask, and filled by every 
delicacy of the season. There was game, and 
salads, and delicately arranged dishes of ham, 
and tongue, and cold chicken; crisp, delicious 
celery rising from its cut glass vase; jellies 
quivering from their tasteful moulds, and rich 
cake heaped in silver baskets, 
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I set down my porcelain cup, with the fra- 
grant aroma of Mocha coffee, colored by the 
gollen cream; I could not drink it, I could 
only seem to eat the costly viands with which 
my plate was loaded. ‘* We often have not 
bought meat for weeks together, nor tasted 
butter since it became so high,’’ rang in my 
ears. The glittering scene, the hum of pleasant 
conversation died away from before me; I saw 
the dull room, the poor fire, the scanty table 
they were enduring! and when Mrs. Steele 
said, ‘‘ You are not well, [am afraid; you do 
not seem to eat,’ I forced myself to taste what 
my soul loathed, and to smile when it seemed 
as if my heart was breaking. 

I was bitter enough before I came upon the 
knot of ladies in the library, an hour or so after 
tea. I had been loitering by myself through 
the rooms, escaped for a little while from play- 
ing a part I could ill sustain, and envy and 
jealousy for the first time in all my life assailed 
me. But it was my own doing; I had broken 
down the defences of my life by indulging in 
murmurs and distrust, and the Adversary is 
not slow to take advantage of every departure 
Yes, I looked 
at the rich hangings, and costly pictures, and 
heavy furniture. ‘* All this and heaven too!”’ 
lrepeated to myself, bitterly. ‘‘ No wonder that 
people forget the wants of others, when they 
have not one left to be gratified! They dole 
as out a pittance, and it is no fault of theirs if 


itdoes not meet our wants !”’ 


from our only safety and defence. 


I came suddenly upon the group in the 
library ; the draperies of the arch and the soft 
They 
were speaking loudly, too; discussing some 


velvet carpet concealed my approach. 


matter with eagerness, and I heard some one 
say: ‘*It does not look very well for a minis- 
ter’s wife in a congregation like this to dress 
poorly.’’ 

*O Mrs. Lovett!’’? Mrs. Steele began, and 
then some one cried ‘* Hush !’’—looking up and 
seeing me between the curtains. 

They wished to spare my feelings, but it was 
too late. Angry, vehement words rose to my 
lips; | burned to defend myse!f, when I knew 
that not one of them was denied a coveted ob- 
ject, and their lives passed in a dream of ease 
While [ toiled! But I did not; I would have 
gone away, but they had seen me, and began 
toaddress me with some confusion, and a great 
show of warmth, on ‘‘ a subject they had been 
discussing when I came up—a Christmas tree 
for the Sunday School !”” 

So, they could stoop to falsehoods to cover 
their uncharitableness! How I despised them 
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all! and sat there with a burning face, wishing 
myself with my children, or back to the once 
undervalued friends of our late home, for they 
were true at least. 

Our denomination had never made much of 
Christmas, they said, but it was becoming so 
general to notice the day, and the children, see- 
ing others remembered and rewarded for good 
conduct, might feel it and grow dissatisfied ! 
So, after many arguments and a playful appeal 
to the purses of the gentlemen who came in 
soon after, the thing was decided on, for there 
was but a week for preparation, and measures 
must be prompt. They intended to provide a 
book, or a toy, and bon-bons for every child in 
the Sunday-school. Trifling as the remem- 
brances might be, it would cost—the calcula- 
tions varied—but every one mentioned a sum 
large enough to pay our debts, as I thought to 
I could 
scarcely refrain from saying so, and John must 


myself, and it seemed such a waste! 


have seen how coldly I looked at him when he 
entered into it heartily. 

That was not the last I heard of the Christ- 
Ono! 
parsonage, at John’s suggestion, as their point 


mas tree ! The committee fixed on the 
of meeting. They deliberated in the cold a 

least, for 1 would not have had a fire made if I 
could have afforded it. I felt so indignant at 
the waste of time, and thought, and means! 
** How much good such asum contributed to the 
missionary society would have done!” I said 
to John, forgetting how nearly I had uttered the 
words of Judas, and that it had once been said, 
‘‘Inasmuch as ye do it to one of the least of 


these, ye have done it unto me.” 


I grudged 
these little ones of His their innocent pleasure 
on the day that we have most reason to desire 
our thank-offerings to reach Him, through 
them. 

I checked my own children sharply when 
they began to discover and wonder about the 
‘There will be nothing for 
us,”’ I said, and I knew I wrested His words 
when I added, hardly, *‘ ‘To him that hath shall 
The children they are working for 
will be loaded down with gifts already, and 


wonderful tree. 


be given.’ 


your father and mother cannot give you so 
much as a doll.” 

The bills came in that week. Mr. Johns, 
who had sold me the shirting, apologized for 
sending his so early, but he knew the salary 
was drawn on the first of the month, and he 
needed the money, and thought it would make 
no difference to us. The grocer and the shoe- 
inaker did not soften the sum total of their 
demands by any kindly words. They were 
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both members of the church, and paid their 
pew rent regularly, and expected to be paid in 
turn. 

I seemed to feel each bill in turn as it came 
near the door, I stood with the yellow en- 
velopes in my hand, suspiciously free fro 
post-marks, more than a minute before I could 
summon the courage to open them. It was 
little enough to you whose accounts reach hun- 
dreds, and you have only to hold out your hand 
for a cheque to meet them with, but to me 
forty-seven dollars was appalling. 

I laid them on John’s plate with a most un- 
loving feeling. ‘‘ He takes it all so coolly,’’ I 
said to myself; ‘‘ let me see what he will do 
now |”’ 

‘“‘It is more than I thought for, Eunice.’ 


And he glanced up with a troubled expression 


’ 


in his wontedly calm face. 

‘*I dare say; bills always are! What have 
we got to pay it with?” 

‘*Eleven dollars is every cent we can call 
for my words were 
** But I will 
He said the laborer is 


he said, gloomily ; 


and he felt them. 


ours,”’ 
almost taunts, 
not distrust my Master. 
worthy of his hire, and He will see that mine 
is paid.”’ 

I had never entered into John’s entire faith 
or reliance, though at times 1 had been made 
to feel that God provided for us, but now our 
position seemed too desperate. I started up 
from the table, careless of the presence of the 
wondering children, and walked the floor wring- 
‘* And Maria and mother are 
‘‘and I have not so 


ing my hands. 
starving,’’ I burst out; 
much as a morsel to give them, and you sit 
there so calmly, saying, the Lord will provide ! 
I cannot bear it!’’ 

It was not his fault that I had not been com- 
forted by his sympathy, which was always 
ready, nor mine either. I had withheld my 
cares, feeling that he had much to bear, but 
now I was unjust enough to feel that he was 
indifferent to them, 

‘*There, you can see for yourself.’’ And I 
drew the still unanswered letter from my work- 
basket, and threw it down before him. I had 
not written them one word: what had I tosay? 

He sighed heavily when he had finished it ; 
yet he did not resent my unkindness. His 
dinner was untasted, but he set back the plate, 
and rose and went into his study. He had 
neither silver nor gold, but he went to give 
them his prayers, and it was a keener reproof 
1?—I had not 
even prayed for myself since the trouble came 
Ne prayed for me, too, I do not 


than words would have been, 


upon me, 
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doubt it, though he never told me so, The 
flerceness of my pain left me; I only felt a sul- 
len rebellious aching, like the low returning 
ground-swell washing up on the beach aftera 
storm. [t lasted all that night, and even the 
boisterous Christmas greetings of the children 
did not drive it away. 

**T will get the children ready, and you can 
take them,’’ I said at breakfast, when they all 
talked and wondered over the magic wealth of 
the Christmas tree. ‘I shall not go,’’ I added, 
as John looked up at me inquiringly. 

**Yes you will, Eunice ; I wish it,’’ he said, 
with more firmness than he had ever used to- 
wards me. 

To any one less fully bent on bitterness of 
spirit it was a lovely sight to see that cheerful 
crowd of happy faces, so eager, so radiant as 
they looked towards the great cedar tree, loaded 
with its golden fruit, and faintly burning tapers 
struggling with the sunshine, though the room 
had been darkened, and the teachers scarcely 
less happy, and the fathers and mothers look- 
ing on. I knew I had spoken falsely then. To 
many of them this was the only gleam of Christ- 
mas plenty that shone in on their toiling, bur- 
dened lives. 

It was acknowledging this to myself, and 
listening to the sweet unbroken childish voices 
singing a Christmas hymn to the dear old tune 
‘* Coronation’”’—which my 
well—that began to soften my frozen heart; 


mother loved so 


and when the distribution commenced, and the 
littie ones passed by me so elated with their 
treasures, and my own had been remembered 
so bountifully, | began to take shame to my- 
self for seeking to deny it to them. 

Mr. Steele 


said I was to give it to you,’’ Wesley said, al- 


‘*See, this is for you, mother. 


most dropping a sugar toy into my hands, in 
the overflowing of his own store. 

‘*A sugar toy, when our very elosets were 
empty !’’ [ thought, with returning bitterness; 
for, as I listened to the mirth and merriment 
going on around the tree where John stood 
speaking a kind word to all who came, I saw 
that he too had received some baby prize deco- 
rated with ribbons, and gay with gilding. I 
crushed my own in my hand as I listened. 

Ah, it was not as hollow as I thought, not as 
empty, for the sugared nut had its own rich 
kernel—a bank bill that went fluttering to my 
lap. A motto, as I thought, was fastened to it, 
but as I grasped it securely, believing that it 
was real and for me, I read, “ Twenty-five dol- 
lars from the ladies of the congregation, for 4 


silk dress.”’ 
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Yes, twenty-five dollars! Oh, if they would 
only let me use it as I liked; it would go so far 
towards those dreary debts! and as I thought 
this in a strange tumult of surprise and plea- 
gure, and shame—for I understood now what 
they had been talking about that evening at 
Mrs. Steele’s, and why they hushed each other 
as | approached—Mrs, Steele, herself, came 
quietly up to me in the crowd, and meeting my 
grateful glance, whispered, ‘That is only a 
suggestion; we want you to do just exactly as 
you wish with it,’ I felt more than rebuked, 
utterly humbled before God, and those whom 
I had judged so harshly. 

But this was not the end, There was a stir, 
and buzz, and hum around John, and I heard 
him say, ‘* Dear brethren, you are too mindful 
of us, I do not know how to thank you’’—and 
some one near me said, ‘‘ Only think, a hun- 
dred dollars in gold; he found it in that little 
look And 


after awhile John came and put it in my hand, 


drum; doesn’t he astonished !”’ 
and said, ‘‘ Dear wife, will you believe me and 
trust the Lord now ?”’ 

I hardly know how I got home, or how that 
letter to Maria was written, but I folded up my 
share of the Christmas tree in it; and not until 
John himself had taken it tothe post-office and 
returned to tell me it was gone, did I begin to 
realize that we were free from debt, and rich 
beyond all that we could ask. 

I felt that I ought to confess to Mrs. Steele 
all my bitter injustice, when they were doing 
80 much for us, and it was the beginning of a 
true, helpful friendship that has made my life 
here very happy. I see how pride and preju- 
dice come between the hearts of the rich and 
poor, debarring them from the mutual comfort 
and aid they might receive, and I have been 
more tender towards Mrs, Strong’s jealous en- 
vyings ever since, and have tried to persuade 
her out of them. 

My mother is sitting in the sunshiny south 
window of our cheerful sitting-room. teaching 
Wesley his hymn for Sunday-school, and as | 
hear the fervor with which she repeats to 
them— 

* Judge not the Lord by feeble sense, 
But trust Him for His grace; 
Behind a frowning Providence 
Ile hides a smiling face'’— 
it rushes into my mind how wonderful His 
leadings were to us all last winter! Maria is 
now the beloved friend and governess in Mrs, 
Steele’s family, growing well and strong in 
sharing, as a sister would, all the comforts,and 
luxuries I turned from, for her sake ; and mo- 


ther’s home is with us, for Maria’s salary is so 
ample that her old age has more of comfort than 
her life has ever before experienced. She is a 
daily, hourly help and comfort, by her cheer- 
fulness, her trust, her wonderful activity and 
industry, which relieves me of half my cares 
and many of my household tasks, so that I am 
no more overburdened and disheartened by 
accumulated duties, 

And our troubles, then, tanght me the evil 
and rebellion of my own heart, which I never 
would have believed, and the confession of my 
fault to Mrs. Steele has brought all this com- 
fort and happiness to us. So it was all best— 
it was all God’s hand, that ‘‘pulleth down and 
buildeth up again.” 


- 7-2eer - 


BY GONE. 
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In the distance; dim and dreary, 
Ofa childhood long agone, 
When young thoughts began to wander, 
And new joy began to dawn, 
Sat I by the streamlet’s sparkle, 
‘Neath a cool and gentle shade, 
Where for many happy hours 
With a sister I had played. 


But when now the shadows lengthened, 
And the flowers began to die, 

And the birds from out the branches 
Southernward began to fly ; 

Then, beside the streamlet musing, 
Sad thoughts my young heart did QU, 


And with many dear rememberings 


In the twilight, softly still, 


Long I thought upon the grievings 
That would fasten on the roul, 
And the heavy waves of sorrow 
That would often o'er it roll; 
And amid the darkness, questioned 
Whether ‘twere a happy lot 
Then to die in life's young morning, 


Die, and be by all forgot ; 


Or, when life had gained some glory, 
And the heart had learned to live, 
Live forever on in loving 
Some deur friend that God wonld give; 
Then to leave this vale of gladness, 
Made by loving doubly bright, 
Leave these myriad, dreaming fancies 
Bathed in welling waves of light; 


And while sitting by the waters, 
Thinking—thinking all the timo, 
Gontly then an angel-spirit 
From that far-off, blessed elime, 
Seemed to whisper in my ear, 
In a tone so soft and low, 
Better have some love to cherish, 
Than, unloved, from life to go. 
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‘Ilene we are at last!’’ said a young man, 
as he entered the private parlor of the * Red 
Lion,’’ the best because the only tavern of 
ennytown, ‘ Now for a real holiday—three 


or four days all to myself; for I suppose you 


must go back to rejoin the old folks ?”’ 

The companion of the speaker, another lad, 
for neither of the had 
nineteenth birthday, laughed as he replied— 


youngsters seen his 


“T must return, certainly; somebody—no 


names mentioned—expects me; and, besides, 
I don’t want to be implicated in the fuss, when 
When do you 


you are among the missing. 


rejoin us ?”’ 
**Oh, I will meet you at St. Louis this day 
gone too long, or my 


What would 


she say, if she knew that her son and heir had 


week, I must not be 


august mother will have a fever. 


departed from the course so ably planned for 

him, and was taking a week’s shooting and 

fishing in Pennytown (didn’t the conductor say 
? 


), instead of—”’ 


What name shall 


that was the name of the p! ice 
** Tush! 
I put on the register ?’’ 


walls have ears ! 
‘Oh, my own, of course. It is not likely 
anybody here knows it.’’ 

“Well, good-by. I return to the old folks 
by the next train. What will the General say 
when he misses you? 

‘* Nimporte! Good-by till we meet at St. 
Louis.”’ 

Leaving the first speaker in the little parlor, 
his friend went down to the barroom, and, after 
inscribing a name in the left the 
tavern, and took the return train to Chicago. 

Scareely had he gone, when the door of the 


register, 


room adjoining the parlor opened softly, and 
nn elderly man came forth, his face expressing 
the greatest curiosity and mystery. Down he 
went to the barroom, and, after one glance at 
the register, he drew the landlord aside, and a 
long, whispered conversation between the two 
followed. 

To return to the young traveller, who had 
thrown himself upon a sofa, and lay idly con- 
templating the flies on the ceiling. He was a 
tall, well-formed lad, with large hazel eyes 
and curling brown hair, a fresh, ruddy complex- 
ion, and aristocratically small hands and feet. 
His dress was of gray cloth, coat, vest, and 
pants of the same material, and the little port- 
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manteaun lying open on the floor showed @ 
limited supply of vlean linen, His reverie way 
disturbed by some one who knocked at the door, 

**Come in!’ said the boy, sitting up. 

Joe Wilson, proprietor of the Red Lion, 
obeyed the summons, He stood bowing in 
attitudes of profound humility. 

** Well, what is it?’’ 

‘*T came to see if your ma-—I mean your hi 
—your—in, short, can | serve you in any way?!” 

‘You can, by leaving the rooim, and closing 
the door after you.”’ 

** But, your—I mean—”’ 

**The man is certainly crazy !’? was the in- 
ward comment of the lad, whom we will call by 
his first name, Albert. 

** See here, landlord !”’ 

, 
‘Serve dinner in an And 


mose ! quit! leave! I wish 


** Yes, your roy—I mean, sir.’ 
now Va- 
to be 


hour, 
mizzle ! 


alone,’’ 
* said Joe, 
Aud 


** Your commands shall be obeyed,’ 
happy in having a delinite order at last. 
he bowed himself out. 

There for Albert; 
scarcely had the landlord quitted him, when 


was, however, no rest 
rap, rap, came another knock at the door, 

‘**Come in!’’ The summons this time was 
short and abrupt, for Albert was cross with 
these interruptions, coming after the fatigue of 
a long journey. 

The door was opened this time by the elderly 
gentleman mentioned before, who had found 
time to go home, don his best broadcloth suit, 
and put his family, consisting of a wife and 
four daughters, in a fever of preparation and 
excitement. 

‘** Pardon the intrusion, ’’ said this gentleman, 
entering. ‘‘ Allow me to introduce myself— 
Mr. Mason, magistrate of Pennytown.”’ 

** Pray be seated,’’ said the lad, who instantly 
paid deference to the age of his visitor. 

“T could not think of sitting whilst you 
stand !”’ 

‘*Oh, is that all? Well, you see 7 am seated 
now.’’ 

‘**T called to welcome you to Pennytown! to 
take your illustrious hand in mine, and, in the 
name of America, welcome you amongst us!” 

‘* Another lunatic,” thought Albert, edging 


away. 
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‘Let me,’ continued Mr. Mason, rising, 
‘let me be the first to say, in the name of my 
fellow-townsmen, Welcome !"’ 

“Thank you!" said Albert. “TI really do 
not see why your village should—”’ 

“Village, sir! Town! Pennytown! But I 
understand; you wish your incog. to be pre- 
saved. The confidence shall be inviolate, I 
pledge my honor.’ And he struck with a 
heavy hand the region where the heart is sup- 
posed to be located, ‘' Your visit was doubtless 
suggested by the fame of our new court-house,”’ 

‘*Notatall; I came for fishing and shooting.” 

‘Let me,” continued Mr, Mason, ‘let me 
have the honor of escorting you to that edifice, 
My carriage waits; shall I show you to it?’’ 
Another theatrical attitude completed the effect 
of this sentence, 

“T thank you,’’ said Albert, quietly, “I 
must decline your polite offer, as fatigue from 
my journey will prevent a full appreciation of 
the architectural beauties.’’ 

“This evening my wife has a reception at 
my house; may [ hope that you will favor us? 
My carriage will call for you at any hour you 
pay name,” 

“Thank you again. 
suitable for an evening reception, and I have 


But my dress is not 
not brought any baggage.’’ 

“IT beg you will not let that prevent. Your 
dress is of no consequence, if we can only se- 
eure the honor of your attendance. Let me 
entreat you to accept my wife’s invitation.” 

‘** But, sir, a total stranger.’’ 
“Do not mention that! We all know you.”’ 

“The deuce you do!” 

**I—I meant we are all anxious to improve 
the opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
the descendant—no, the heir—I mean, in fact 
—Pennytown, sir, desires to welcome you at 
ny wife’s reception.’’ 

“Well, well, say no more! I accept your 
invitation with pleasure; but you must apolo- 
gize to the ladies for this rough dress.”’ 

‘My carriage will call for you at eight o’clock. 
Farewell for a time, farewell!’’ And, before 
the lad could guess his intention, the old gen- 
tleman had seized his hand, raised it to his lips, 
and was gone. 

Scarcely had he recovered from his amaze- 
mpnt, when another knock at his door roused 
him a third time from his sofa. This visitor 
Was a lady, closely veiled, who, after closing 
the door, fastened it on the inside; then, with 
4sudden rush forward, knelt at Albert’s feet. 

“Good gracious, madam! I beg you will get 


7? 


up. I—oh, this is certainly a lunatic asylum | 
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** Let me press my lips to that snowy hand,” 
said the female, in a sharp voice, and she 
grasped the hand as she spoke, 

**Madam, I beg you will rise! What do you 
want ?”’ 

The female rose, and throwing back her veil 
disclosed a sharp nose, rather red, highly 
rouged cheeks, eyes about which crow’s feet 
were Visible, and long flaxen curls, She was 
tall and very thin, 

‘*Want!’’ she said, in a most discordant 
voice, which she tried in vain to make soft and 
musical, ‘I want to gaze upon those august 
features, to print that royal form and face upon 
my maiden heart, to hear from these all-power- 
ful lips words of wisdom,”’ 

‘*Who are you?” 

‘Who am I? I am the ‘Azelea,’ whose 
poetical gems adorn the 
Yes, well may you start 


’ennytown Gazette. | 
am your worshipper, 
with surprise at such sentiments from American 
lips. But I repeat it; away with prejudice! 
away with false ideas of national independence! 
Azelea kneels to the glorious representative of 
a nation’s homage.’’ And down went this sin- 
gular female upon her knees again, 

Another loud knock at the door, 

‘‘Save me! hide me!’’ cried Azelea, rising 
inahurry. ‘What will Pennytown say if lam 
discovered here. Jam thankful that I remem- 
bered to secure the door. Ah, here!’’ and she 
darted into a closet. 

Albert opened the door A little man in black 
came in, rubbing his hands, and said, in a 
sharp, brisk tone— 

‘*Ah, you lock your door to guard against 
surprises! Very prudent, very. Let me in- 
troduce myself—Dr. Palmer, at your service. 
I called to bid you welcome to Pennytown, and 
to beg you will consider my house your own 
during your stay.”’ 

‘‘I thank you, sir,’’ said Albert ; ‘‘since my 
arrival here, the hospitality of your town has 
been before represented, and your kindness to 
an entire stranger—”’ 

‘* Ah! well, well, we will respect your secret ! 
But you cannot expect that the son of—”’ 

Another knock interrupted him. Albert again 
rose and opened the door. At this instant, a 
blast of music from a brass band was heard, 
and the intruder outside entered. 

‘*Sir,’’ said he, ‘‘allow me to introduce my- 
self—Mr. Gordon, mayor of Pennytown. My 
baronche waits to receive your gracious—ahem ! 
to reeeive you! Sir, we respect your desire to 
remain incognito, but we beg you will not refuse 
to honor Pennytown by driving through it !”’ 








6 Mr. (bordon, ]—’’ 
‘* Nay, no excuses ; 
Will you take my arm?” 


allow me to offer you 
And be- 
an excuse the lad was 


your hat. 
fore he 
escorted to the barouche. 

The plot began to thicken, and now, boy- 
like, Albert began to enjoy it. Dr. Palmer’s 
unfinished sentence had given himaclue. He 
was, he argued, evidently taken for the son of 
one of the presidential candidates, but as he 
could not decide which one, he determined not 
tu talk politics, but enjoy his newly found dig- 
These thoughts, floating through his 


could frame 


nity. 
brain, gave him, unconsciously, & more erect 
carriage, and cast their shadow of pride on his 
He took his place in the ba- 


handsome face. 
rouche with the air of a youthful monarch. 
The doorway of the tavern was crowded, the 
street lined with people, and one glance showed 
the lad that the mayor's barouche led a long 
militia 


procession of carriages. A company 


were in advance, and, as they started, the band 
struck up ‘‘ God save the Queen!” 

‘*T trust,’’? said Mr. Gordon, ‘‘that you will 
Had 


your coming been announced, Pennytown would 


excuse the informality of our welcome. 


have vied with her sister towns and cities to 
make your welcome as it should be; but we 
have had but three hours for preparation since 
the news of your arrival set the town on fire, 
and the sincerity and cordiality of our welcome 
We 


are now passing our new court-house—the star 


must make amends for its informality. 
of Pennytown.’’ 
‘* A fine building,’’ said Albert, examining it 
with a critical air. 

** Doubtless 
travels, but we are not ashamed of it. 


you have seen finer iv your 
No, sir, 
we are not ashamed of our court-house !”’ 

Three mortal hours were passed in driving 
through the town before the hungry, tired lad 
was permitted to rest and dine. 

When he returned to the tavern, he found 
Azelea had departed, carrying with her one of 
his shirt collars and his only pair of kid gloves. 
Dinner consoled him for the loss, and a sump- 
tuous The landlord had not 


wasted the precious time gained by that ride, 


repast it was! 
but prepared such numerous dishes that the 
lad was fairly bewildered which to choose. 

Dinner over, clean linen donned, and a pair 
of white kids purchased by the landlord, at his 
guest’s command, and Mr. Mason’s carriage 
was announced, 

Arrived at the magistrate’s house, Albert 
found it a large stone mansion; he had only 
time to notice that the first and sevond floor 
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were one blaze of light, when the elderly gen- 
tleman who had welcomed him in the morning 
caine out to repeat his welcome to his own 
house. First escorting him to the dressing. 
room, he inquired anxiously if his ride had 
over-fatigued him. 

Fun was strongly developed in the boy's 
composition, and, having once fallen into the 
course of this amusing error, he was heartily 
willing to carry it through. 

‘*Mr. Mason,’’ he said, pompously, ‘the 
enthusiastic reception given me by your fellow 
townsmen makes me forget fatigue. My ride 
through cheering multitudes of—of—Penny- 
townians will be one of the pleasantest remé 
niscences of my life! Ahem!” 

‘Will you take my arm to the drawing. 
room ?’’ 

** Lead on, sir; I follow.” 


The drawing-rooy was crowded. Two young 
ladies in white stood on each side of the door, 
and as Albert entered they threw before him 
the contents of four small baskets of flowers. 
Another lady at the piano struck up ‘‘ Welcome, 
royal Charlie !’’ and all the guests united ina 
loud cheer. 

Albert bowed gracefully, and then advanced 
to greet the hostess, a short, fat lady, attired in 
crimson satin, with pink roses in her cap. 

‘*Mrs, Mason, allow me to present to you the 
illustrious guest now honoring Pennytown by 
his august presence.”’ 

‘*Madam, I salute you,” said Albert, raising 
Mrs. Mason’s hand to his lips. 

‘La! how pretty!’ said that lady, good- 
naturedly, ‘‘these are my gals, pr—sir!” 

The four young ladies who had made the 
floral offering now adv iced, and were intro- 
duced as Leonora Beacrice Mason, Septima 
Augusta Mason, Calanthe Arabella Mason, and 
Honoria Antoinette Mason.”’ 

These introductions over, Mr. Mason took 
Albert’s arm and introduced him to each and 
every one of his numerous guests, as the illus 
trious stranger visiting Pennytown. Not till 
he had spoken to all was the boy permitted t 
sit down. 

Who was he? 


was mistaken for 


Sometimes he thonght he 
one person, sometimes for 
another, but the important way in which the 
inhabitants of Pennytown informed him that 
they respected his secret baffled all his attempts 
to penetrate his secret. 

Mrs. Mason came to his side as soon as lw 
was seated, 

‘* Father says you slipped away from yout 
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folks,’’ she said; ‘‘ain’t you afraid they ’ll be 
worritted ?”’ 

**T shall rejoin them soon,’’ said the lad, now 
more bewildered than ever. 

‘*He said,’’ continued the old lady, ‘‘ that 
you were here in—in something—”’ 

** Incoqnito!”’ 

“That’s it; and if the precussion wasn’t 
satisfactory, that he should make an epilogue 
for it on account of the breviary of time they 
had for deranging it.’’ 

**He is very kind!” 


‘*Ah, here comes Miss Hodge. You oughter 


know her!”’ 

Albert looked up. Azelia, in a sky blue 
dress, with an alarming display of scraggy arms 
and shoulders, met his gaze. She put her fin- 
ger on her lip, as she caught his eye, and then 
advanced. Mrs. Mason introduced her. 

“Jane, my dear, this ig the gentleman Mr. 
Mason told you about, the man from—’”’ 

“IT know! Let me salute him.’’ And the 
tall maiden for the third time knelt to kiss Al- 
bert’s hand. 

‘Scion of an illustrious race, receive my 
homage !”’ 

‘*Maiden,”’ said Albert, ready to choke with 
suppressed laughter, 

‘I s’pose,’”’ said a drawling voice behind 
the lad, ‘‘ you think you ’re some, don’t you ?”’ 

“Sir?” said Albert, turning to confront a 
tall, rather handsome young man. 

“IT say I s’pose you think human natur can't 
produce your match. You needn’t fire up; I 
ain’t a-going to make a row; but this is a free 
country, and while you’re in it you ain’t no 
better than the rest of us.”’ 

‘Mr. Redbank,’’ said Mr. Mason, ‘‘ do not 
let your democrati«’ notions destroy the har- 


** arise. 


mony of the evening. I beg, sir,”’ he added, 
turning to Albert, “you will not heed him. 
Not’’—and he raised his voice—‘ not for your 
power, or rank, or birth do we welcome you 
here, but as a man and a brother!” 

“Pa, may we dance?’’ cried Calanthe Ara- 
bella Mason. 

“Will you permit it?’ said the host to 
Albert. 

“Certainly, Miss Leonora Antoinette—”’ 

**Calanthe Arabella—Bella in the bosom of 
her family,’’ said Mr. Mason. 

**Miss Bella, will you allow me the pleasure 
of waltzing with you?” 

“Te! he!’ giggled the young lady. ‘I 
Wasn't a hintin’ !’’ 

A waltz being played by the young lady still 
at the piano, Albert put his arm around Bella, 
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and led off. After a few rounds, he stopped, 
as no one else joined in the amusement, but all 
stood gazing upon his movements. 

‘* Pray, Mr. Mason, form some quadrilles,’’ 
he said, annoyed to find the homage he excited 


80 very openly expressed. 

‘* Your wish is law,’ was the host’s reply. 
And quadrilles were formed. 

A pretty little blonde, Miss Gray, was Al- 
bert’s next choice for a partner; but so over- 
powered was the young lady by the honor of 
dancing with him, that she was literally struck 
dumb ; not a word but whispered monosyllables 
could he extract from her. 

After dancing with each of the host’s daugh- 
ters and the prettiest girls in the room, the lad 
went to an open window looking upon the gar- 
den, and stood there, heartily tired of being a 
His respite was a short one. 
to his side; holding out to him a folded paper, 
she said— 

‘In the solitude of your own chamber, pe- 
ruse the tribute genius offers to her country’s 


lion, Azelia came 


guest.’’ 

Albert took the paper. 

** Let me now—”’ 
Read it in pri- 
Hush! we are observed.”’ 


‘* Nay, spare my blushes. 
vacy. 

As every one in the room was staring directly 
at them, Albert thought this the most sensible 
speech he had heard from Azelia’s lips, and 
said, ‘It is quite likely we are.”’ 

At midnight, the militia company came to 
Mr. Mason’s house, and his illustrious guest 
was escorted to the Red Lion, riding in the 
mayor’s barouche, and guarded by a double file 
of soldiers. 

Another surprise awaited him here. 
of being ushered into his former apartments, 


Instead 


he was shown toa communicating bedroom and 
parlor on the first floor, radiant with new 
carpets, curtains, and farniture. The bed was 
hung with sky-blue, the eurtains were red, the 
carpet green, the farniture covered with yel- 
low, and the effect of the whole may be more 
easily imagined than described. 

‘*T trust,’’ said the landlord, bowing Albert 
into the room, ‘‘ your ma—I mean your—your 
—yon will excuse the deficiencies here; but 1 
have had the best workmen in Pennytown here 
since this morning, and I trust the result is 
satisfactory to your—ahem! to you.’’ 

‘‘Quite satisfactory! You may leave us. 
Mr. Maxson,’’ continued Albert, turning to that 
gentleman, who had accompanied him to his 
room, ‘pardon the question; but may I ask 


how you discovered who I am ?”’ 
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‘Certainly! Iwas in the next room when 
you took leave of your friend, and I afterwards 
examined the register, and found the name, 
You must have thought us very much behind 
the age to suppose your name unknown here. 
We see the papers; and, since they enabled 
me to recognize you, I certainly consider the 
time spent over them as usefully employed.”’ 

‘*So my name was not unknown to you ?’’ 

‘*We were fully aware that you were to 
travel here under the same name which you 
used when in the Continent.”’ 

A light broke in upon the lad's mind, but 
he took leave of the gentleman courteously, 
and kept his countenance until fairly within 
his gay bedroom. Once there, with the door 
locked, he gave way to a boisterous fit of mer- 
riment. Then, drawing Azelia’s paper from his 
pocket, he read— 


To Albert Edward Renfrew, Prince of Wales. 
©, most august Prince of Wales! 
From my azure eyes the scales 
Of American prejudice 
Have fallen into an abyss 
No grim tyrant greets my view 
When I gaze on thee, Renfrew. 
I see a man of glorious mien, 
The son of England's mighty Queen, 
Magnanimous, August, Serene. 
Prince of Wales, oh Prince of Wales, 
Azelia greets thee, Prince of Wales! 

Down went the paper, and another burst of 
boyish laughter rang through the room. A 
voice from the porch under his window made 
him silent. It was his landlord. 

** Pshaw !’’ he said, ‘*I tell you it will be the 
First, I'll charge 
him ten dollars a day for his board ; then there 


best piece of work I ever did. 


is the furniture in his room, that’s two hundred 
then the porterage of his portmantean, 
Ah! trust me, I'll run 
it up to five hundred dollars easily, and he can’t 


dollars ; 
and other little extras. 


object to paying it, as he’s a prince.’’ 

‘* You are sure he is a prince !”’ 

‘Oh, positive ! Mr. Mason heard him talking 
about the old folks, clearly the Duke of New- 
castle, and others of his suite; then he is to 
meet the royal party at St. Louis; and he spoke 
of his augnst mother, clearly the Queen, and 
the General, too, he spoke of a General—Wil- 
Oh, it’s all perfectly clear!’ 

‘* Well,” said the other voice, ‘‘make his 
highness pay !’’ 

‘*l intend to,’’ and the conversation ceased. 

The next morning Pennytown was astir early. 


liams, of course. 


There was to be a procession of the town officers, 
and speeches made. A ball was to be given in 
the hall of the new court-house; and a grand 
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display of freworks was to take place in the 
evening. 

At ten o’clock the mayor drove to the tavern, 
The Prince had not yet risen. He went to the 
door; it was unlocked. He entered the royal 
chamber. It was unoccupied, but an open 
letter lay upon the table. The mayor took up 
the document and read as follows :— 


‘*GeNTLEMEN OF PeNNytown: I have been, 
most innocently, the prominent party ina hoax, 
and I now make my explanation. Travelling 
with a bridal party, and being weary of the 
charge of three old ladies, attached to said 
party, I deserted them to enjoy a week’s shoot- 
ing, thus violating a plan of my mother's, who 
desired me to make love to one of the said old 
ladies, a widow with an immense fortune. | 
feel that I owe you this simple explanation of 
the conversation so much misunderstood, and, 
having made it, sign myself, 

Yours, respectfully, 
A.sert E, Reyrrew. 


‘**T leave five dollars for the landlord, regret- 
ting that the present state of my funds will 
not allow me to permit myself to be swindled 


to the amount he intended, A. E. R.” 


THE WHISPERED NAME. 
BY W. KE. 8. 


Sue was sitting by a window, 
Speaking very soft and low ; 
(To me it sounded like the voice 
Of a rivulet’s wintry flow :) 


And she seemed intently gazing, 
Gazing on the passing throng, 

Whose footsteps echoed on the walk 
Like muffled music in a song. 


So I gently stole beside her, 
Heard her whispering a name; 
And she spoke it hushed and softly, 
Up against the window frame, 


As it were her soul that breathed out 
The name of one held nearest 

The beating of her loving heart— 
A name to her the dearest. 


But a moment that I lingered, 
But a word I spoke, ‘twas wife; 
And yet to me it brought the light 
That illuminates my Life. 


Oh, nanght to me is wealth or fame, 
And dark my earthly roaming, 
Unless this star of love still shines, 

Still brightens at my coming. 


She's not sitting at the window, 
But she's very near my heart, 
And we hope in God's great future 
That we never more shall part. 
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THE HALF-HOUR BEFORE DINNER. 


BY c, 


Come what come may, 
Time and the Hour wear through the roughest day, 
SHAKSPEAKE. 


Tuere was a goodly assemblage of young 
people gathered together at Mr. Wilding’s to 
celebrate Christmas. His relatives and best- 
beloved friends were to dine with him on that 
occasion; and as he stood in the recess of the 
large bay-window of the drawing-room, sur- 
rounded by a knot of nephews, nieces, and 
friends, just verging upon man and woman- 
hood, one of the former, who had just indulged 
in a half-repressed yawn, after looking at his 
watch, said, in a tone prognosticating a problem 
difficult to solve— 

“Uncle, you know something about most 
things—Why is the half-hour preceding dinner 
always so provokingly slow ?”’ 

‘‘Were I inclined to be waggish,’”’ replied 
good Mr. Wilding, ‘‘I should say that the term 
you use might perhaps apply better to the com- 
plaining guests than to the unfortunate frag- 
ment of Eternity; but, although Z have never 
experienced the inconvenience you mention, I 
have so frequently heard men of intelligence 
make the same remark, that it really becomes 
aquestion worthy of consideration ; and I think 
we cannot do better than turn to the ladies for 
an elucidation.” 

“Why to the ladies?’ said half a dozen 
young men in a breath, their native dignity 
being jeopardized, as evinced by a pleased titter 
amongst the youthful maidens, 

‘*Por the best of all reasons,’’ replied Mr. 
Wilding, ‘‘ the fact of never hearing them utter 
a similar complaint.”’ 

‘And to what do you attribute this peculi- 
arity, sir ?’’ asked the first speaker. 

“To the circumstance of their throwing 
greater earnestness into whatever they discuss. 
With men, mere compliments are uttered, and 
received as nothing better: the current topics 
of the day—the price of stocks, the state of the 
weather, the prospects of peace or war—are, by 
those not immediately affected by the changes 
in question, commented upon not only in stere- 
otyped phrases, but with a total absence of 
heart, simply and purely to pass away the 
time ; and very ineffectually they do it. But, 
with women, every subject thought worthy to 
deseant upon (and what do they omit ?) is in- 
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vested with an interest that renders it for the 
time absorbing; they understand trifles bet- 
ter—a valuable and kindly characteristic, for 
in that category are included all the smaller vir- 
tues and minor amenities of life; and whether 
they discuss the merits and demerits of the last 
little fashion or the latest great criminal, they 
do it with an earnestness that at least has, 
under the cireumstances, the best result—that 
of killing time effectually. If we find time 
passing very agreeably simply from the dispo- 
sition to be pleased, which all persons possess 
more at one time than another, it is of less con- 
sequence that conversation be of a frivolous 
character, or little attention be given toit; but 
the moment time hangs heavily, concentrate 
attention to the first subject that arises, and 
the flagging of the spirit ceases at once. There 
is no medium in Time; it will ever be your 
master or your slave. 

‘‘Time, as we usually talk of it, is, in truth, 
but a myth; and its visible myrmidons, the 
clocks, jabber out the same sentences with such 
unceasing monotony that, like the reiterated 
wise saws and modern instances of your mere 
gossip, they make upon the senses of the mul- 
titude no more appreciable impression than 
rain-drops in the ocean. Talk of the regularity 
of time—what regularity can there be in the 
infinitesimal doses of eternity that are weighed 
and measured only by the beating of a heart? 
The old man reckons by years, the young man 
by months, and the child by days. Ask twenty 
people the duration of an hour; test it by the 
testimony of but two—the bride amid a throng 
before the altar, and the felon alone in his cell! 
We need not pause to carry out the picture ; 
we need not stay to reckon up the bride's emo- 
tions, the memory of which would range over 
the period of an entire life, though crowded 
into a space that the heart-test would signify 
by the smallest fraction. We need not linger 
tocontemplate the felon’s torpid agony through 
the dreary waste whose only boundaries are 
the terrors of self-reproach, or the listless vacu- 
ity that falls like ice within the breast, creeping 
upward with unerring certainty till it benumbs 
the brain. Let us look upon it in a medium 
light, and see if we can draw any practicable 
advantage from its consideration. 

‘It is said that ‘Time is money ;’ it is more 
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than that; there is nothing in this world that 
time is not, or may not become. It represents, 
according as we use it or abuse it, wealth, 
honor, and happiness—poverty, ignominy, and 
despair, with a host of intermediate and sup- 
plementary delights and miseries—as the pan- 
tomime playbills say—too numerous to mention. 

‘*Let us, for the moment, accept money as 
its type; every one has his fair share of it; it 
is ours in the cradle, at the school, and in the 
counting-house. Ladies sit down with it at the 
piano, have its company at crochet, and carry 
it with them on that universal and most favor- 
ite of all favorite excursions—shopping. 

‘*Most people accept the axiom that ‘Time 
is money,’ without using the two with equal 
frugality. Some certainly make no distinction, 
but squander one as recklessly as the other; 
and, as a natural consequence, soon make an 
end of both. Others, again, make such a bad 
use of time that it becomes morally a base 
coin; and so, wherever such people attempt to 
pass their time, they must expect, on detection, 
a refusal to accept it. 

‘* The generality of people, whether they suc- 
ceed or not, do endeavor to make the most of 
their money—to eke it out, and make it thus 
go farther, husbanding as much as they can 
spare from the necessity of the occasion. Why 
not do this equally with time? Equally! why 
not more so, for is it not infinitely more valu- 
able? 

‘* We have accepted the proverb that ‘Time 
is money,’ but that is a very different thing 
from saying that money is time; for whereas 
it is possible for a very small portion of time to 
gain in exchange a very large share of money, 
yet no amount of money can purchase or pro- 
cure the smallest fragment of time. Hence the 
superiority of time over money ; hence the ne- 
cessity of husbanding one with even tenfold 
greater care than the other. 

‘*The passion for money is strong in man- 
kind, but the love of life is stronger. Who is 
there, then, that, if the option were accorded, 
would not accept more time and less money in 
preference to an increase of money and a dimi- 
nution of time? The election would be made 
without a thought, but the least reflection 
would show its wisdom. Without time, wealth 
were useless lumber; and, although it is possi- 
ble, from ill health, want of judgment, and a 
variety of causes, both moral and physical, 
that time, despite good intention, may be un- 
profitably spent, as a rule, depend upon it, that 
it only wants a little order and method to en- 


sure a valuable return. Yes, order is one of 
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the chief ingredients in the serviceable spend- 
ing of time ; it makes the coin go twice as far 
in the purchase of substantial matters, and 
always leaves you a good sprinkling of small 
change for any little odd bargain that drops in 
your way. 

‘* You all know that I love talking as well as 
any man—I see you know it by your smile— 
and I love a jest, too, provided it be a good- 
natured one; and, although I never smoke, | 
see no objection to a cigar, nor, indeed, to any 
little indulgence that gives a rational enjoy- 
ment to one’s self, without annoying one’s 
neighbors. But there are places and seasons 
for all things, and what inay be a harmless and 
even wise use of time under some conditions, 
becomes an absolute misappropriation under 
others. In short, it is our bounden duty, to 
the best of our ability, to economize time ; for, 
although it clearly is given us to use, | will 
defy you to show that it is ours to keep; if you 
think so, try it, and see how it will slip through 
your fingers in the experiment. As it is not 
our own property, then, we should make it a 
point of honor to use it well, and sufler it to 
pass from our hands as free from abuse as we 
received it, The most annoying of all positions 
is to suffer Time to get ahead of you. You 
may scamper through a whole life without ever 
regaining your place at the beginning of the 
race. I remember a couple of schoolfellows, 
who might have been twins for age, and would, 
no doubt, have been very good friends but for 
the simple fact of Time standing like a barrier 
between them. One was ever before Time; 
the other continually after it. The first mas- 
tered half a dozen languages at school; subse- 
quently became a proficient in as many sciences; 
performed the duties of son, husband, father, 
and friend admirably ; amassed both fame and 
fortune to transmit to posterity; and never, 
throughout his life, lost an appointment of 
business or pleasure for want of time. While 
the second, from a habit of beginning every- 
thing too late, though always in a fuss and 
fluster, never accomplished the proper study 
even of his own language; failed to learn & 
profession ; neglected his home and children; 
tired out his friends ; and, finally, suffered the 
wreck of his property to fall into alien hands, 
‘because’—as he told the doctor on his death 
bed—‘ he couldn't find time to make a will!’ 

‘“‘The truth is, that while one was wasting 
his energies (such as they were) to find time, 
the other adopted the readier expedient of 
making it. Now, to make time is to make 
money, because it affords the means whereby 
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money is realized. And nothing is easier than 
to make time to those who are in the habit of 
doing it; to those who are not, and who yet 
require additional wealth in that direction, we 
say, Whatever hour you rise, get up earlier. 
Once get to windward of Time, it will never 
overtake you, at least as long as you take the 
All of us have 
wants; we have only to fancy, then (and it is 
no very great stretch of fancy either), that 
days are bank notes; hours, dollars; and 
minutes, dimes; and if we only contrive to 
occasionally save a few of the last, we shall find 
the wonderful elasticity of spirit that is engen- 
by the constant command of Time’s 
‘small change.’ ’’ 


trouble to continue the race. 


dered 


OLD BROOK FARM, 
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** You have laid out the ‘small change’ deci- 
dedly to our advantage, uncle,’’ said the first 
speaker, ‘“‘in the present case, for I am sure 
you have purchased for us all a good ten min- 
utes of amusement.”’ 

‘Dinner ’s on table,” announced a servant. 

‘‘Ten minutes !”’ remarked good Mr. Wild- 
ing; ‘‘ you see we have run over the full half- 
What do you think of my nostrum 
It is no quack medicine, you 


hour. 
against ennui? 
perceive ; for, whilst the quacks follow the sys- 
tem of kill or cure, J have managed to do both— 
having, by the same pill, killed Time and cured 
your melancholy complaint of ‘the half-hour 


before dinner.’ ”’ 


THE OLD BROOK FARM, 


BY VIRGINIA P. 


Sue sat in the south room before her small 
spinning-wheel, for the time of which I write 
was in the opening of the nineteenth century, 
and the wsthetic element occupied a compara- 
tively inconspicuous position in the education 
of the daughters of Puritan men and women. 
Pianos had not supplanted the accomplishment 
of pudding-making, and crinoline did not stand 
in the way of cheese-pressing or churning. It 
was a large cool room, and its two side windows 
looked out on a pleasant reach of pasture land, 
and beyond this to a grove of pines, rocking 
to and fro to the slow soft music of the winds ; 
and still beyond these to the sea, stretching 
away and joining the horizon, blue and bright 
and tranquil as though no tempest had ever 
walked over its face in darkness, and anguish, 
and wrath. You would hear from those south 
windows the soft playful plash of the waves on 
the sands, which mingled pleasantly with the 
sluggish wind in the pines, and the robin’s song 
in the great, rambling old apple-tree, whose 
every bough was fluted and spangled with 
for it was in the last days of May— 
the earth had put on her garments of praise. 

So Charity Ames sat there with the sweet 
Spring winds and the pleasant sunshine slipping 
through the south windows, with snatches of 
low psalm tunes fluttering out of her lips, and 
faltering back and forth in the air, a picture to 
gladien the eyes of any man, in her dress of 
homespun, plaid with the small white ruffle 
running about her neck; and her sleeves 
tucked up a little above the wrist, with just 
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the daintiest intimation of her round plump 
arms. 

She was not beautiful, Charity Ames, but 
she was a little, dainty, plump girl-woman, 
with soft full outlines, and cheeks where roses 
forever were going in and out, and blue eyes 
with a dimple of sunshine in them. 

She was the daughter of a New England 
farmer; a man whose sole earthly possession 
was his little yellow-brown cottage, and the few 
His health had been 
broken many years before in the wars, for he 
had served in almost every important engace- 


He was a stanch patriot; a deacon in 
’ 


acres of land around it. 


ment. 
the ‘stone meeting-house ;’’ an honest, con- 
scientious, God-serving man. Of his family 
only three remained—Charity and her young 
brothers ; for his wife and his four children, he 
humbly trusted, were in heaven. 

Charity was the light of her father’s eyes ; 
she was like a spring bird in that little brown 
home nest; always full of smiles and snatches 
of song, and pretty, graceful household ways ; 
for the whole domestic charge had fallen on her 
since her mother’s death, six years before. 
Charity was twenty-two. Of course she had 
not blossomed into all these years without hay- 
ing her share of admirers; and at singing- 
schools, and quiltings, and apple bees that 
bright, sweet, vivid face flashed in and out 
among the rustic beaux and maidens ; but the 
fragrance and beauty of its life were still kept 
to gladden the old yellow-brown house on the 
Woodford turnpike. 
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But that afternoon, while the snatches of old 
church airs and the drone of the spinning-wheel 
were woven into each other like a bright woof 
and a gray warp, there went on in the breast of 
Charity Ames a good deal of serious dubitation, 
somewhat after this fashion :— 

‘*Tt isn't an offer to be snuffed at, now. And 
to think I might really be Squire Heming- 
way's lady, and live in the great white house 
on the hill, with all those elegant carpets and 
mahogany furniture! Then I'd have a carriage 
to ride in; and he so grand. And, what is 
more than all the rest, father is growing old, 
and giving out all the time, and I vould be such 
a comfort and help to him, And send Joseph 
to school, for that boy was cut out for a parson 
ora lawyer, orsomethin’ more 'n common folks; 
and I'd contrive some way to pay up the mort- 
gage on the land without hurtin’ father's feel- 
in's, and set his mind at ease, now he’s fallin’ 
into his seventies, The Squire 's almost fifty, 
it's true, but he's a handsome man, though his 
hair's got a good deal gray; and he has a little 


pompous way, but I s’pose it’s natural. Mrs. 
Squire Hemingway! That sounds well, And 
how everybody would open their eyes; but 


”? 


dear me! 


Something strong, and stout, and deep lay 
beyond that ‘‘dear me !”’ for it crept out of the 
girl’s lips with a deep sigh, and the roses hur- 
ried into her cheeks, and a sudden impetus 
seized the wheel, and the small feet did double 
duty on the treadle. 

Just at that moment the small brown wicket 
opened, and a pair of feet came softly through 
the thick grass, and round by the side of the 
house; so softly that Charity Ames did not 
hear them, until she looked up suddenly and 
saw a somewhat slender figure, and a fine, 
honest, sun-bronzed face standing in the door. 

‘*Good afternoon, Miss Charity.’’ The tones 
were clear, brave, pleasant; somehow they 
suited the face. 

The girl’s head bridled a little. She had one 
of those heads that are never still, that are 
always restleasly swaying and fluttering about 
like leaves in sleepy winds. 

‘*Good afternoon; won’t you walk in, Mr. 
Taylor?’ The and steady 
enough, and so was Charity’s face, for she was 


voice was soft 
much engrossed just then in tying a ** head’”’ of 
flax to the distaff, with fingers not quite so 
steady as the voice and face. 

‘*Thank you; I can’t stay to sit down,’’ an- 
swered the young man, as he crossed the door ; 
** but Afiss Parsons wanted me to stop in, on my 
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way to the mill, and see if you 'd have her 
cheese ready this week.” 

“*O yes! I shall take it out of the press to- 
morrow,” 

The errand was accomplished, but somehow 
the young man lingered ; and finally walked to 
the window a little awkwardly, and broke one 
of the lilac boughs from the trees, though the 
small pink blossoms had scarcely begun to 
tuft it. 

‘What a pleasant view you have from this 
south window,” continued the visitor, looking 
out to the grove of pines, and off to the sea, 

‘Yes; Lalways bring my #pinning here in 
the pleasant days." 

This time the girl looked up and smiled, a 
smile that would have done the heart of any 
man good, but that did more than this to Reu- 
ben Taylor, who would have laid down his 
life for Charity Ames. 

He drew a little nearer the girl. 
in’-school’s goin’ to have a sail down to Rocky 
Beach, as soon as the moon gets large enough, 
which will happen by the last of next week; I 
should like to engage your company, if it's 
agreeable.’’ The speaker caught his breath a 
little at these last words; but he got bravely 
through them, after all. 

The spinning-wheel suddenly paused in its 


“The sing: 


revolutions. Charity tapped the board medi- 
tatively with her foot. 
to you, Mr. Taylor, and if I can be spared—”’ 

She looked so sweet, gazing out with a lady- 
like self-possession at the distant sea, as com- 
posed as the sun on the carpet, though there 


**T am much obliged 


were quick swellings and ebbings in the heart 
under that plaid dress; she looked so sweet 
that the bashful soul of Reuben Taylor was 
stirred within him, and before he knew it he 
had laid his hand on her shoulder, and broken 
out into anentreaty. ‘*‘Oh come now, Charity; 
do say yon ’ll go!’’ The words were not much, 
but the tones were. 

The roses hurried into the girl’s cheeks now, 
and she made a half coquettish movement 
backward ; but the answer came pretty readily 
—‘* Well, I’ll go if | can, Mr. Taylor.’’ 

The young man’s deep brown eyes flashed 
with pleasure. ‘Thank you, Charity. Truly 
l wish you ’d call me Reuben, as you used to 
when we went to the old red school-house on 
the green.”’ 

‘* Well, we’ve grown older since then, you 
know’’—imaking tactile investigations of her 
flax. 

‘Yes, I know; but somehow you ’ll never 
seem anything to me but lit¢le Charity Ames.” 
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There was no mistaking the quiver in the 
voice now, no mistaking the blush in Charity’s 
face either; but it fell back in a moment, and 
an arch light supplanted it, leaping up from 
her lips into her eyes, and she looked up with 
that little jingling laugh of hers, ‘And you 
will never seem to me anything but just the 
provoking, tormenting little rascal you used to 
be, Reuben Taylor!” 

The young man laughed heartily at this very 
uncertain compliment; and, after chatting a 
fow moments more in the same strain, he put 
on his straw hat, bade Charity ‘' Good-after- 
noon,’’ and got as far as the door, when he 
turned quickly back, with a face struck into 
sudden seriousness, ‘Charity, it is not true 
that you are goin’ to marry Squire Heming- 
way, a8 the neighbors say ?"’ 

Poor Charity! the hot flushes came and went 
in her cheeks, She opened her lips to speak, 
but something rose up in her throat, and beat 
the words back, and at last she broke down in 
asob, ‘I shouldn't think you'd come here to 
insult me, Reuben Taylor !’’ 

The young farmer was distressed beyond 
measure, especially as Charity buried her face 
in her little brown, dimpled hands, and con- 
tinued to sob as though her feelings were 
aggrieved beyond measure. Reuben leaned 
over the girl, and laid his hand on the smooth, 
shining brown hair. 

“Charity, won’t you forgive me for asking 
that question? You know why I did it.” 

‘No, I dou’t, 1’m sure’’—sobbing and keep- 
ing her face in her hands. 

‘* Look up, then, and see.’’ There was some- 
thing in the tones that would be likely to secure 
compliance. 

Charity Ames did lift up her flushed, tear- 
stained face, and Reuben took her hands in 
his, and said, looking straight into her eyes, 
but with the muscles working about his mouth : 
““Tasked you, Charity Ames, because I loved 
you better than my own life, and because my 
happiness for all time was bound up in your 
answer.”’ 

There was a mixture of tenderness and manly 
dignity in the young man’s manner at this 
moment which no person could have been 
insensible to; his face was very pale with the 
struggle which it cost his brave heart to make 
this confession, but every feature was struck 
through with a light that made it beautiful. 
Charity’s eyes did not drop until he concluded ; 
there was something in that face which magnet- 
ized her gaze to it. 

**O Reuben !’’—the voiee and the gaze fell 








together, but there was that in both which 
Reuben Taylor understood. 

Ile bent down by her, for she was crying 
now, but very softly. ‘‘I never meant to tell 
you this, Charity—though I've carried the 
knowledge in my heart for half a dozen years— 
until I had a home to offer you which should 
be worthy of you. But the truth has got out 
now, and there's no taking it back. It seems 
wrong to ask you to wait so long; but you 
know how it is—there 's mother and Amy that 
I've got to look out for, and it’s slow work 
pullin’ up hill; but the thought of you 'll make 
my heart brave and my hands strong, and, 
please God, I'll have a nest warmly lined for 
my singin’-bird yet. Will you wait, Charity, 
little Charity ?”’ 

There was such tenderness flickering in and 
out of her name—it had never sounded half 
80 sweet to her before; and the woman's heart 
leaped out, and engulfed in one mighty wave 
all the girl’s timidity, and coquetry, and 
pride, 

** Yes, Reuben, I will wait for you with a 
heart as brave and as patient as yours, no mat- 
ter how long the time is.”’ 

You should have seen hf face then ; it looked 
to Reuben like the face of an angel, with the 
tears held in check in the blue eyes, and the 
light sifting through them as it sifts through 
vapors at sunrise. So they sat together in 
their first dream of love, and talked hopefully 
of the future—Reuben Taylor and Charity Ames. 
And the soft wind rumpled and tossed the 
apple-blossoms, and sighed and quivered among 
the pines, and the slow sound of the waves on 
the beach came in through the south windows 
which looked out on the sea. 

At last there was a little click of the back 
gate latch, and Charity gathered away her hands 
quickly from Reuben’s, and the color deepened 
in her cheeks. 

‘*O Reuben! that ’s Joe comin’ from school.’’ 

And this remark aroused the young farmer 
to the consciousness that it wanted but two 
hours of sundown, and the mill was three miles 
off, and if he got the two bags of corn ground 
that day which were now lying at the bottom 
of the old farm cart it wouldn’t do to let ** the 
grass grow under his horses’ feet.’’ 

Charity stood at the window and watched 
her lover as he went down to the gate, and O 
how small to the heart of the true, loving wo- 
man looked Squire Hemingway’s great house 
on the hill, with its handsome carpets, and its 
rich, old-fashioned furniture, and the new family 
carriage, and the fiery black ponies ! 
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Reuben Taylor and she had been playmates 
from their early childhood, for their families 
were neighbors. The first morning she went to 
school she had been placed under Reuben’s 
especial charge, and from that time the boy 
seemed to feel that ‘little Charity Ames’’ had 
large claims on his good offices. He brought 
her the first ripe berries in summer and the 
earliest nuts in autumn; he carried her over 
the hills to school in winter on his sled; and 
so their lives grew and blossomed into youth 
and maidenhood in the quiet little village which 
sat betwixt the hills and the sea. 

Then a terrible blow fell upon the house of 
Reuben Taylor. A neighbor of his father’s, a 
hard, griping man, rich in felds and pastures, 
discovered a flaw in the title-deed which had 
given the old “ Brook property’’ to the Taylors 
for three-quarters of a century. Farmer Tay- 
lor was a plain, honest, industrious man, 
though by no means an acute business one, 
and this late discovery of a flaw in the title- 
deed of the old homestead which had been his 
father’s and his father’s before him fell with 
crushing force on his spirits. 

The matter was sharply contested in law. 
Public sympathy wis of course entirely with 
the Taylors, but that did not help the decision 
being rendered against them. The excitement 
and suffering which he had undergone threw 
farmer Taylor into a fever, from which he never 
recovered. Reuben was at that time only six- 
teen years of age, a bright, intelligent, indus- 
trious boy. His mother was a shrinking, fragile 
woman; and Amy, his sister, was not yet in 
her tenth year. The family were obliged to 
leave the old homestead, which almost broke 
Mrs. Taylor’s heart. She held in her own right 
afew acres of wood and pasture land ; and this, 
with the help of Reuben, was all the doubly 
stricken family had to depend upon for their 
subsistence. But the boy was brave and ener- 
getic, and there were many disposed, for his 
And as he grew 
older the pasture lands were converted into 


father’s sake, to employ him. 


thriving wheat fields; and Reuben commenced 
farming on a small scale for himself. 

But it was hard, slow work, though the 
sweet face of Charity Ames, now blossomed 
into early womanhood, extending afar off on 
the mountains of his future, seemed to lend 
new strength to his energies—new courage to 
Iris heart. But Reuben kept his secret as a 
girl would hers; and only occasionally waited 
on Charity home from meeting or singing- 
schools. He never by a word or look signified 
to the girl of his love what lay so deep and 
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tender in his heart, but Charity was a woman, 
and guessed it. 


‘Oh, I am so glad, Reuben! 
right off with me.’’ 

‘“‘Go where, Pussy?’ And he caught the 
child in his arms as she sprang towards him, 
She was a pretty creature, Amy Taylor, just 
in her twelfth summer, with brown hair, with 
a flicker of gold in it, and eyes like Reuben’s, 
and cheeks and lips like clover-blossoms, 

**Oh, just over to the store! Mr. Mathews 
said he should get back from town before sun- 
down, and he’d bring the new calico dress 
mother ’s got for me.’’ 

‘*Wait until after tea. 
stumps all day.” 

“Oh, I can’t, Reuben!” shaking her head 
around, so that the touch of gold struck out 
vividly ; ‘‘ besides it will be too late to see the 
dress to-night, for Mr. Mathews shuts up at 
dark.” 

‘*1’m afraid, daughter, that supper ‘ll grow 
cold afore you can go there and back,’’ inter- 
posed the voice of Mrs. Taylor, as she broke 
several freshly laid eggs into the spider. 

‘*No it won’t, mother; Dobbin can go fast, 
and get back in half an hour.’’ 

Amy ran up to her mother, and wound her 
arms about her neck in a way that was irresist- 
It was quite evident she was a spoiled 


You must go 


I’ve been pullin’ 


ible. 
child. 

‘‘Get your bonnet in a hurry, then!’’ ex- 
claimed Reuben, as he took down his coat from 
the peg on which itwas hanging. ‘‘I reckon you 
wouldn’t feel quite so set on a ride if you ’d been 
pullin’ stumps and buildin’ stone fence to-day.” 

‘Don’t go with her, Reuben,’’ said Mrs. 
Taylor, inan undertone. She was a little, pale- 
faced, sorrowful-voiced woman. 

‘* Well, Isha’n’thave a moment’s peace until 
bedtime,” rejoined the indulgent brother. And 
the next moment Amy was at his side. 

‘*T’m all ready, Reuben.’’ 

The young man pinched her dimpled chin, 
pronounced her the torment of his life, and 
they set out together. 

They had gone about a mile in the rumbling 
old vehicle, which had to perform the three- 
fold duty of carriage, wagon, and cart, when a 
horse suddenly rushed wildly past them. 
Every muscle of the noble animal was instinct 
with terror; his nostrils were dilated; and, 
with his long brown mane caught and tangled 
in the wind as he swept by, he presented that 
half-thrilling, half-appalling spectacle which 
thoroughly frightened horse always does. 
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“QO my, Reuben!’’ exclaimed Amy, draw- | obedience. Her brother bathed the white rug- 


ing ina long breath. ‘‘ Wasn’t that kinder 
grand, though ?”’ 

Reuben shook his head. ‘I’m afraid he’s 
done some mischief. He’s broken away from a 
carriage ; and them shafts must bruise his legs 
afore long, so he ’Il come to his senses.’’ 

About half a mile further down the road, 
they came upon a carriage overturned and 
broken, near a large pile of stones, over which 
the frightened animal had evidently attempted 
to leap, aud shattered the vehicle. And close 
by this lay a man with his face to the earth, 
aud the life apparently struck out of him. 

“Is he dead? Oh, is he dead?’’ Amy 
whispered the question with white lips. 

‘*] don’t know, little sister.’’ Reuben was 
quietly dismounting. He had those strong, 
steady nerves which are so invaluable in case 
of any sudden catastrophe. 

The young farmer went up to the prostrate 
man, and lifted his head. Amy saw his face 
suddenly grow white as the dead, and his 
hands shake as leaves do when sudden gales 
ride through the trees. 

**God in Heaven, have merey upon us!”’ 
ejaculated Reuben Taylor. And he did not 
say these words lightly, but humbly and reve- 
rently, as a Christian should ; for in the face of 
that prostrate man he had recognized him who 
had laid his father’s head, in the prime of his 
years, under the grass—the man who had 
broken his mother’s heart, and driven the 
widow and the orphans from their home, and 
filled his own youth with toil, and patient long- 
ing and waiting. 

‘Who is it, Reuben ?”’ cried Amy. 

“It’s Abel Ross !’’ 

A little cry went out of Amy’s lips, for that 
name had been a source of terror and grief to 
ler ever since her earliest remembrance. 

And looking on the prostrate man, there 
came, for the moment, over the soul of Reuben 
Taylor a feeling of intense, unutterable loath- 
ing mingled with something of triumph that 
his old enemy at last lay at his feet. And then 
through the feeling crept the solemn words of 
the prayer which his mother taught him before 
he could remember, “ Forgive us our trespasses 
as we forgive those who trespass against us.” 

“Amy, there is a tin pail in the cart; run 
to the spring, quick, and fill it with water.’’ 
And the farmer lifted the unconscious man’s 
head and laid it on his knee, and stroked away 
the iron-gray locks from his face tenderly as 
his own mother could have done it. 

Amy was frightened into unquestioning 





ged features, and she stood still looking on with 
long shivering sighs—all the brightness and 
vividness gone out of her face in its stark 
terror, 

At last a long convulsive shiver went over 
the man; he opened his eyes and stared wildly 
a moment at Reuben; he attempted to rise, 
but his right arm fell down helpless—it was 
broken. He groaned out sharply, and shut his 
eyes. In a moment he had fallen back into 
unconsciousness. 

‘* What shall we do with him? 
cried Amy, wringing her hans. 

Reuben meditated a moment. 
a lonely, little frequented road; there was not 


O dear !”’ 
They were on 


a house in sight. ; 

‘* We will carry him home,’’ said the young 
farmer, decidedly. 

‘Oh, Reuben, what will mother say ?”’ ejacn- 
lated Amy, for she could not get over her old, 
childish associations with the name of Abel 
Ross, or her terror lest some evil should befall 
them when brought in contact with its owner. 

‘* Mother will say I did jest right,”’ answered 
Reuben, simply. And he lifted the wounded 
man into the cart, and held his head on his 
knee, and chafed his temples with cold water ; 
while Amy took the reins into her shaking 
hands, and drove slowly towards home. Once 
during that slow drive the man opened his eyes 
with a convulsive start. 

‘‘Are you in much pain, sir?’’ asked the 
farmer. 

‘Yes, in my shoulder’’—and he writhed and 
groaned fearfully ; and then suddenly fastened 
his eyes on Reuben. ‘‘ What is your name ?”’ 
he muttered. 

** Reuben Taylor. 
name and face of his father. 

There was another loud groan, and a move- 
ment as though the sufferer would have writhed 
himself away; but he fainted again. 

At last they drew up before the little yellow 
story and a half house. 

‘*Amy,’’ said her Brother, ‘go in and tell 
mother who is here ; but you ’re a sensible little 
girl when you’ve a mind to be; tell herina 
quiet sort of way.” 

Amy understood, and executed her work 
very well, considering her own agitation. In 
a moment, Mrs. Taylor presented herself at 
the door, with a face which seemed fairly 
death-struck, it was so white and strained. 

**O Reuben !”’ she gasped. 

He anawered her, with a look—‘“‘I must 
bring him right into the house, mother, and 


” 


The young man had the 
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lay him on your bed. Then I must run fora 
doctor, for I fear the life’s nearly gone out of 
him.’’ 

They carried the sufferer into Mrs. Taylor’s 
little bedroom. The window was curtained all 
summer with a trumpet vine, through which 
the sunshine filtered down on the striped car- 
pet, or wound its golden threads among the 
thick shadows. So they laid the sick man 
under the low roof to which he had driven the 
widow and the orphan; and then Reuben started 
off for a physician, and dispatched a messenger 
to inform Farmer Ross’s family of what had 
transpired, 

He had three sons, but the oldest was not 
twenty, and their mother had died several 
years before. They all hurried over with the 
‘hired men,’ in great alarm, when they heard 
the tidings; the physician, however, preceded 
them, and he pronounced Farmer Ross to be in 
a most critical situation, and that he would not 
answer for his life if he was removed to his 
home, that being distant nearly six miles. 

It was evident that he had sustained serious 
internal injuries, for the large, stalwart frame 
would quiver every time it was moved, and 
great beads of perspiration gathered on the 
rugged brow. The broken arm, too, was much 
inflamed, and required constant care. Mrs. 
Taylor had that most invaluable gift in woman 
—a ‘‘skilful hand;’’ and, though one of the 
‘‘hired women” from the ‘‘ Ross Farm’’ was 
sent over to take charge of the invalid, her 
ignorance and awkwardness gave him so much 
pain that she was glad to relinquish her task 
to the gentle, soothing fingers of Mrs. Taylor. 

It was two weeks before the physician gave 
his consent to the removal of Farmer Ross. 
What passed through his mind during this 
time was never known. He was naturally a 
reticent man, and then he was brought so near 
to the grave that he could almost feel the cool 
waving of the banner of the King of Death over 
his temples. Much of the time he lay in a 
heavy stupor, but there were moments when 
the dark eyes under thése shaggy eyebrows 
would follow Mrs. Taylor with a look of con- 
scious intelligence round the room, and it 
seemed to her there was something more in 
them—something of regret and pain. Several 
times, too, he muttered the name of ‘* Reuben 
Taylor,’’ in his drowsiness, uneasily, and he 
would groan out when Reuben entered the 
room, and close his eyes. 

At last, however, he seemed eagerly desirous 
to return home, and the physician gave his 
consent, though the recovery of his patient 
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was still doubtful. He conversed but little, 
except on the subject of returning home; but 
on the morning that he was to be removed 
he summoned his hostess to his bedside, and 
said to her: ‘* Mrs. Taylor, I know all that you 
and your son have done for me; and, whether 
I live or die, I shall not forget it.’’ That was 
all he said; all the thanks they received, sav- 
ing from the farmer’s oldest son. 


A month had gone by. It was just in the 
opening of July; one of those vivid, affluent, 
tropical days that hang like rubies in the thread 
of the year. Reuben Taylor came in at noon 
from cutting hay, wiping the thick perspiration 
from his bronzed forehead. 

‘* Who do you think has sent for you to come 
right over there, after dinner?’’ asked Mrs, 
Taylor. 

‘*T can’t tell, I’m sure’ 
down on a chair by the window. 
hot to go anywhere afore night.’’ 

** Abel Ross has sent for you, Reuben. The 
hired man says he’s able to set up two or three 
hours every day, and the doctor says he’s out 
of danger, though he’ll never be the man he 


—throwing himself 
“It's too 


was afore his fall.’’ 

“I'd calculated on getting through with the 
south field this afternoon,’’ said Reuben, irre- 
solutely. 

‘*Hadn’t you better let it lie over, my dear 
boy ?”’ timidly interposed Mrs. Taylor, as she 
placed a platter of young corn on the dinner- 
table. 

The young man pondered awhile, and at 
last audibly concluded—‘‘ Well, I reckon I may 
as well risk it.’’ 

Farmer Ross sat by the window of his great 
white farm house, so that the sluggish wind 
from the sea, which cooled a little the hot heart 


of the afternoon, could wave to and fro through’ 


his iron gray locks. The strong, muscular 
frame had fallen away greatly, and the sunken 
cheeks and the deep rings around the eyes told 
their own story of long, slow, physical suffering. 

The farmer nodded to Reuben as he entered, 
and motioned him to a chair; he had always 
been a man of deeds rather than words, and 
those hard, selfish, grinding, cruel deeds to 
many who were in his power. 

‘** Reuben Taylor,’’ said Farmer Ross, looking 
with his deep-set eyes full in the young man’s 
face, ‘‘do you know that you saved my life, the 
other day ?’’ 

“*T think I did, sir,’’ answered Reuben, in 
his straightforward, outspoken way. 

** And do you know that I probably laid your 
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father in his grave?’? And this time a swart 
color crept slowly up into the ghastly cheeks 
of the old man. 

‘I believe you did, sir.”” No wonder that 
Reuben’s voice faltered a little now, as the 
memory of his father flashed over him. 

Farmer Ross winced under the words a mo- 
ment, as though they pained him; and there 
was no sound in the room save the little rill of 
melody which the summer wind made as it 
came in through the windows. At last Farmer 
Ross spoke again, taking a folded sheet of 
paper from the table beside him. 

‘* Well, Reuben Taylor, I’ve thought this all 
over in my sickness; and it’s laid very heavy 
on my conscience o’ nights to think that I’d 
been the means o’ killing the father, and the 
son had saved my life. So I resolved to make 
you and yours all the reparation in my power; 
and there ’s the deed to the old ‘ Brook Farm,’ 
without flaw or mortgage.”’ 

‘‘Sir—sir!’’? muttered Reuben, rubbing his 
hands across his eyes, and staring at the old 
man, for he thought he must be dreaming. 

‘*There it is safe and sound, and nobody ’ll 
be smart enough to get it from ye, or yer heirs, 
this time, I reckon !”’ 

Then the truth dazzled and broke into Reu- 
ben’s heart. He thought of his old child-home 
with its low, pleasant, dear old rooms, of the 
great garden at the back, with its plum-trees 
and currant-bushes ; he thought of his mother 
at her favorite seat by the kitchen window, just 
over which the white doves cooed all summer; 
he thought of Amy’s brown head with the 
flicker of gold in it flashing in and out of the 
old rooms; and he thought of another sweet 
face, dearer than all the others, flitting from 
room to room, the blue eyes full of smiles, and 
the small lips full of snatches of old tunes—the 
face that would make the joy, and crown, and 
sanctity of hishome. He thought of all this, 
and it was too much—he bowed his head on his 
hands, and burst into tears. 

“‘Reuben’’—the voice of Farmer Ross cer- 
tainly had a quiver of feeling in it, and the hard 
scrawny hand was laid tremulously on the 
youth’s thick hair—‘‘are you sorry to get the 
old place back ?”’ 

“Sorry! he was answered when Reuben 
lifted up his face, ‘‘Oh, Farmer Ross, how can 
I thank you!” 

“You needn’t try. It’s only makin’ amends, 
you know, for, though the law was on my side, 
the Lord ’s shown me that I never had any right 
to the old Brook Farm ; and I hope you ’ll for- 
give me for takin’ it from you.”’ 
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And Reuben Taylor took the old farmer’s 
hand, and answered solemnly, ‘‘ The Lord God 
is my witness that I do from this hour.”’ 


It was an evening full of the glory of stars, 
and the crystal lustre of moonlight. The full, 
clear, silver light lay in rivers and lakes, over 
the meadows, and sheathed the limbs of the 
orchard trees, and slept in long glittering spears 
on the low roof of the yellow-brown cottage. 
Charity Ames sat under the small porch, on 
the low sill of the front door, and her sweet 
face looked out sadly on the night. 

No wonder her heart was somewhat heavy 
as her thoughts slipped their cable and went 
out sadly to the future. She thought of her 
father who had complained that very afternoon 
that the crops ‘‘didn’t promise over smart 
this year, and he didn’t see his way clear to 
pay a dollar on the mortgage.’’ She thought 
how old age was beginning to creep more 
heavily upon him, and deepening the cares and 
burdens which only his strong manhood could 
bear. She thought too of the years of ‘patient 
waiting’’ which would elapse before the lover 
of her youth could take her to his heart and 
home; and the tears came up softly into her 
throat and eyes as she sat in the moonlight on 
the low sill, that summer evening. A quick 
step came along the grass. ‘‘ Charity, little 
Charity !’’ exclaimed a voice which always 
made her heart leap. She sprang up, but not 
before he had seen the tears she thought she 
had hidden. 

“I’ve got good news for you, Charity, glo- 
rious news!’’ The triumphant ring of the voice 
cut through the still night air. 

** What is it, Reuben ?’’ 

**T’ve got back the old Brook Farm !”’ 

“Oh, Reuben, I must be dreaming!’’ And 
she put her hand to her eyes, just as he had 
done that afternoon. 

He slipped his arm around her waist. ‘‘ No, 
it’s true, every word of it, Charity. I’ve got 
the deed safe at home. I'll tell you all about 
it.’”’ And he seated her back on the door-sill, 
and knelt by her side, and related the story of 
his interview with Farmer Ross to the bewil- 
dered, delighted girl. ‘‘You ought to have 
seen how mother took it,’’ he concluded. ‘I 
actually thought she was gone raving mad. 
She cried one minute, and laughed the next, 
and tossed her arms round, and it was a long 
time afore I could get her anything like qui- 
eted.’’ 

‘*Oh, Reuben, I am so glad, so glad!” 
joyful tears said the rest. 


Her 
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“I’ve got a few repairs to put on the old 
place, and by next fall it’ll be all ready for 
you, Charity, little Charity.” 

Her face fell in a burning blush on his 
shoulder, but in a moment it was lifted again, 
and the faith of her fathers broke triumphantly 
from her lips, in that grand old Hebrew chant, 
**O that men would praise the Lord for His 
goodness, and for His wonderful works to the 


children of men!" 
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TOO CLOSE APPLICATION, 

A contemporary remarks that ‘children often 
suffer, both mentally and physically, from too 
close, constant and long-continued application 
in school, and in studying for recitation.’’ The 
remark applies not only to children, but to 
young ladies at popular seminaries, where 
rivalry in intellectual exercises is stimulated, 
and the physical constitution frequently en- 
feebled for life by the overworking of the 
mind, A sound body is quite as important to 
the welfare and happiness of the future mothers 
of America as a mind overloaded with every 
variety of knowledge, including a good deal 
that will never be thoroughly digested, and be 
of no practical use to the possessor or to society, 
It would be dificult to overrate the advantages 
of mental discipline to young ladies, but the 
system of training which is most desirable is 
not that which makes acquirements and accom. 
plishments the exclusive, or even the prineipal 
aim, and which regards the quantity that can 
be shovelled upon the braing as the one thing 
The education of 
men and women should have some reference to 
their intellectual organization and capacities, 
and to the sphere of action and duty which 
they are hereafter to fill. It is not desirable to 
give young ladies at seminaries a university 
education, and to split their brains, distort their 
spines, and break their hearts with high mathe- 
matical and metaphysical studies, unless they 
have a peculiar talent for such investigations, 
An harmonious 
development of the moral, physical, and intel- 
lectual being is the kind of education that is 
For the‘cultivation of the heart 
we may trust their mothers, and of the mind 
their teachers, when they do not load it with 
burthenus too heavy to be borne, and stimulate 
it to exertions which enervate, instead of in- 
vigorating it. The effects of excessive mental 
application upon their body at a time when the 
constitution is immature, are often injuries for 
life, Our own countrymen, as well as travellers 


needful in female education. 


which is not always the case, 


most required, 
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from abroad, are struck with the physical de- 
generacy and short lives of Americans, com- 
pared with our primitive stock and with Euro- 
pean nations. Whatever the cause, the effect 
will be still more marked, if the system of 
overtasking the youthful intellect of American 
girls becomes universal. It is often remarked 
that the English woman is in her prime of 
health and beauty at forty, a period of life 
when that sex in our own country begins to 
bend under the cares and labors of life. The 
one is accustomed from her youth to outdoor 
exercise, and plenty of it; the other, to an in- 
door existence; and now to an intellectual 
forcing, which may make her very accom- 
plished and ethereal, but which do not increase 
her usefulness in society, while they impair 
her health and shorten her days. 
seer a 
BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT, 

The following beautiful tribute to Woman 
was written several years ago, It oceurs ina 
tale of touching interest, entitled “The Broken 
Heart’'—its author, Dr, FP. J, Stratton :— 

“Oh, the priceless value of the love of a 
pure woman! Gold cannot purchase a gem #0 
Titles and honors confer upon the 
In our dark- 


precious | 
heart no such serene happiness, 
ext moments, when disappointment and ingratl 
tude, with corroding care, gather thick around, 
and even the gauut form of poverty menaces 
with his skeleton fingers, it gleams around the 
soul with an angel's amile. Time cannot mar 
its brilliancy ; distance but strengthens its In- 
fluence ; bolts and bara cannot limit its pro- 
gress: it follows the prisoner into his dark cell, 
and sweetens the home morsel that appeases 
his hunger, and in the silence of midnight it 
plays around his heart, and in his dreams he 
folds to his bosom the form of her who loves 
on atill, though the world has turned coldly 
from him. The couch made by the hand of the 
loved one is soft to the weary limbs of the sick 
sufferer, and the potion administered by the 
same hand loses half its bitterness. The pil- 
low carefully adjusted by her brings repose to 
the fevered brain, and her words of kind en- 
couragement survive the sinking spirit. It 
would almost seem that God, compassionating 
woman's first great frailty, had planted this 
jewel in her breast, whose heavenlike influence 
should cast into forgetfulness man’s remem- 
brance of the Fall, by building up in his heart 
another Eden, where perennia) flowers forever 
bloom, and crystal waters gush from exhaust- 
less fountains.” 





NOVELTIES 


FOR DECEMBER, 


NOVELTIES FOR DECEMBER. 


Fig. 1.—Headdress for dinner, or a reception. 
Barbes of ribbon and white lace, the lace barbe 
being made by uniting a wide edging ; loops of 
groseille ribbon; rosettes of groseille velvet 
ribbon, 


Fig. 2.—Charlotte Corday cap of lace and 
ribbon; the body of the cap spotted thulle ; 
the borders blonde ; pale gold-colored satin rib- 
bon; a yellow rose, with wheat-ears, to the left. 

Vou. uxt, —46 





Fig. 3.—Evening headdress, A circular band 
of green velvet, on which are placed thick ro- 
settes of black lace; jet drops fall from the 
lower portion of the wreath thus formed, 

Fig. 4.—Band of fuvhsia-colored velvet, edged 
on each side with black lace; a rosette of black 
lace at each end, with a gilt or jet pin knob in 
the eentre. 
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FOR THE JUVENILES, 


Fig. 1. 





Fig. 2 





Fig. 1.—Coat for a boy of four or five years 
old; materigl of dark green poplin; trimming, 
black velvet braces and points; slides and but- 
tons of steel, 


Fig. 2.—Coat of dark gray reps, with black 
velvet buttons, These little habits are to be 





Fig. 4 
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worn with knee breeches of the same material, 
or full cambric trowsers. 

Fig. 8.—One of the best styles for little girls’ 
bonnets, hats being the general wear. (Se¢ 
Chitchat.) It is of white satin, with satin rib- 
bon fastened by knots of flowers. 





iris’ 
See 
rib- 
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Fig. 4.—Child’s Polish shoe, with cork sole, 
to be worn over the ordinary shoe, The fringe 
and rosette give it a pretty finish. 

Fig. 5.—Knitted baby’s stocking, to be done 


Fig. 5. 





either in cotton or worsted; it is intended to 
be worn without a shoe. 
te oe 
NEEDLE-CASE COVER, IN KID AND 
BEADS. 
(See engraving, page 492.) 
In working this little article, the first thing to 


| 





be done is to transfer the design on to the kid, 
at least that part of it which forms the double 
outline, the interior of which is merely filled in 
with beads, and does not require any further 
indication on the kid. This outline is then 
braided with fine gold thread, concealing as 
much as possible the stitches, leaving room be- 
tween the two lines for the beads. Half of the 
pattern is then filled in with the smallest black 
beads which can be used, the remainder of it is 
filled in with the smallest gold beads ; the two 
sorts of beads render the design more distinct, 
as well as the work more ornamental. The 
engraving indicates the two different portions 
of the pattern, which are filled in with the dif- 
ferent beads. The smallness of the beads has 
a considerable influence on the appearance of 
the work when completed, as they ought to be 
arranged as closely together as possible, not 
allowing the least interval between them. 
When the ornamental part of the work is com- 
pleted, the kid must be stretched tightly over 
a cardboard foundation, the interior lined with 
silk, and the cashmere leaves for the needles 
added, when this will be found an elegant little 
article. 





NEW STYLE 


OF WRISTLET, 
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HWUG ME TIGHT, 


A GARMENT 10 HER WOKN UNDHH A CLOAK, 


(See Diagram, oppoute pages) 


Ir can be made of cash- 
mere, merino, or cloth, 
lined with quilted silk, It 
is joined on the shoulder, 
and the sleeve lined half 
way up with the same 
material as the outside, 
It is extremely comfort- 
able, and much more con- 
venient than a shawl or 
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CORNER FOR A POCKET HANDKERCHIEF, 
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DIAGHAM OF HUG Mit TIGHT, 


a 


HALF or FRONT 


/ »* 


(See uppaite paige, ) 
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CHILD’S APRON IN CROCHET. 





with one color 


Waterials.—Shetland wool, white, 
snd a hook somewhat coarse in proportion, Also a 
ittle elght-thread Berlin wool to match the colored 
Shetland 

Brarninxo at the waist, make a chain of 124 
Take the white; and 
Miss 1, 


3. 


with the colored wool. 
fasten on at the first stitch with ate. 
*2dc in one, l ch, 2dec in same, miss 
repeat to the end, when work ate stitch on the 
last chain, Work back the next row, beginning 
with 3 ch, * 2 de under the one chain, between 
the 4d c, lch, 2dc under same *; 
the end. Repeat this last row, backwards and 
forwards, until ten rows altogether are done; 


repeat to 


then divide for the armholes, doing nine repeti- 
tions of the pattern, nine times for each back, 
and the remaining thirteen for the front. 

Now work the sleeves, and sew them in. 
With the white wool make a chain of 52; and 
do two pattern-rows—one backwards and one 
Join on the colored wool, and with 
it do three more rows ; and finally one in which 
7 dc are worked under the single-chain stitch. 
This makes a sort of shell-edging. 

Sew in the sleeves at the openings, allowing 
five entire patterns for the shoulder-straps. 


forwards. 


lake the colored wool, and woik a row of 
open-hem along the foundation-chain, at the 
waist. Then the white, and work like the body, 
only doing two patterns for one, to give suff- 
After fifteen white 
Then do one row 


cient fulness for the skirt. 
rows, do four colored ones, 
of the same pattern, entirely round the apron, 
carrying it along the sides and top as well as 
the edge ; and on that a row of the shell-border 
like that which finishes the sleeves. 

Finally, with the Berlin wool, twist cords with 
tassels at the ends to run in the open-hem at 
the waist and along the top. The tassels must 
not be added until the cord is run through, a8 
they ought to be large and handsome. 


This is an extremely pretty article of dress for 
a little girl, and nay be made in a great variety 
of colors. 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary to remind our 
readers that it, like all woollen articles, should 
be washed in water into which raw potatoes 
have been scraped; after which the water is 
drained off, and used without soap. 

his pattern, if thought too warm in this 
material, can also be crocheted in cotton. 
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WORK 


GAUNTLET, IN CROCHET. 


Materials.—Four shades of gray Berlin wool, four 
skeins of each shade, and four skeins of white woul; 
Penelope crechet, No. 2. 
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Wirn lightest gray wool make a chain the 
width of the arm; work three rows in double 
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crochet. Commence with next shade, work 
three rows, and so on with each shade to the 
darkest, and then again to the lightest, de- 
creasing twice in every other row, and always 
in the same stitch. Now form the thumb by 
making two stitches in one; increase in this 
stitch fortwelve rows. Now leave the increased 
stitches unworked, make three chains, and 
work ten rows on the remaining stitches and 
on the three chains ; finish the thumb by work- 
ing ten rows on the stitches which were made 
by increasing, and the three chain stitches ; 
decrease in every row in the centre, and more 
With white wool work six 


rows, 2 long, 2 chain, miss 2, round the top, 


if found necessary, 
making the long one stitch in advance of the 
long in former row. 
2240 ee 
WATCH-CASE IN CHENILLE. 
Matertala.- 


nille of different «hades, 


wood - colored 


Green che- 


chenille, 
and cherry-culored ehe 
nille 

Make of stout iron 
wire the pocket and 
long stem of the case, 
Cover them neatly 
with the wood-color- 
ed chenille, and at 
the back of the pocket 
stitch in strongly a 
piece of cardboard, 
covered at the back 
with green silk, and 
lined 
white satin, 

Make of fine wire 
the leaves and flow- 


with quilted 


ers, and cover the first 





with green, the se- 
cond with cherry-colored chenille. Sew them 
to the pocket and stem in the order given in 
the engraving. Some of the flowers should 
have five petals, some only three. A_ brass 
hook, for the watch must be sewed firmly on 
the stem, about half way down. 
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CROCHET FLOWERS, 


JONG Ihe 
‘ 


Two shades of yellow Herlin wool; one light, 
the other a deep color, but net orange, 

Form a loop of wire (or lete), and work in it 
twelve long atitehes with the deep shade of 
yellow; close thease stitches in A round, by 
working one or two atitehes in the fret loop or 
break off the wool 
You will then 
have the littl cup which forma the centre of 
The Jonquil iteelf ta composed of 


lope of the preceding row | 
some distance from the work, 


the flower, 
six petals, separately made, and fastened round 
the cup, either by twisting the wires together, 
or by sewing them round with a rug needle, 
fixing down at the same thoe the ends of wool 
left in finishing the top petals, 

Perata.«Make a chain of seven stitches with 
the darkest shade of wool, not split; work 
round the chain fifteen long stitches (putting 
three atitches In the te p loop) with the Nigelit 
shade of wool, split; pinch it at the top, to 
make the petal appear as pointed as possible, 
and cover the stem with light green wool of a 
yellowish color, which must be split. 

Leaves. Take a length of wire, and work 
on it about fifty atitehes in double crochet, 
leaving two or three inches of wire at the end, 
as a stalk; fold this wire in two at the twenty- 
fifth stitch, which forms the leaf; twist the 
wires of the stem together, and cover it with 
wool, 

CINERARIA } OR, AUTUMNAL DAISY, 

Tus is a very pretty little flower, and may 
be made either in blue or lilac wool. The same 
receipt would do for the common or field daisy, 
if white wool be used; but then it would be 
necessary to take one thread of deep pink wool, 
and sew round the edge of each petal with a 
rug needle, taking one stifch in every loop. 

Take a steel crochet needle, and work on a 
piece of leto twelve stitches in double crochet, 
with a bright shade (not too light) of split 
wool; pass the needle under the leto in begin- 
ning the stitch, instead of doing so for the last 
two loops, as before directed; break off the 
wool, twist the two ends of the wire together, 
and cut off one of them. Make, in the same 
way, seven or eight of these little petals, or as 
many as may be needed to go round the heart 
of the flower. Make a little tuft of yellow wool, 
about half the size of a pea, by crossing a bit 
of wire over some little pieces of split wool, 
and twisting it tightly; cut the wool even at 
the top, almost close to the wire, and meunt 
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the flower by fastening the little petals round 
the heart with a bit of split silk; out off all the 
wires but two, at diferent lengths from the 
flower=the longest not exceeding & Hail) Cover 
the stem with green wool, aud be very careful 
in covering it rather closely in the part nearest 
the flower, as the graduated thickness of the 
wires ia to represent the calyx, Vinish the 
branch with a fow small leaves, which must be 
worked in the same manner as the petals, only 
longer; making the chain for each of different 
lengtheeethe smallest fourteen stitches, the 
longest about twenty, They must be made, 
also, in different shades of green; the smalloat 
belig the lightest color, 
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IND OF WAIST-RIBBON OR NECK-TIE, IN 
SILK NETTING AND DAKNING, 
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Tus is a little Parisian novelty, which any 
lady can execute for herself with a very trifling 
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degree of trouble, it is formed of a small 
eqtiare of netting in crochet silk, commenced 
on one loop, enlarged until the width of the 
coutrary corners is reached, and then dimin- 
ished again to one, In this square the pattern 
given in our engraving is to be darned in the 
came sort of silk, The square is then to be let 
inte the end of a ribbon, and a long silk fringe 
knotted inte every loop, The square of netting 
may be made larger if desired, but its sise must 
le carefully adapted to the width of the ribbon, 
hese form very ornamental ends to the long 
walst-ribbona, and are equally in favor for the 
necktie, Bometines the netting ls of the sane 





dolor as the ribbon, and sometimes it forme a 
covitrast, being darned with a sille of some bril- 
liatit shade, for the sake of effet, while the 
fringe may be of either color, 


RABMIT PINCUBHION, 





“ere 


APRON FOR A SCIIOOL GIRL, 


IT CAN DE MADE OF BILK OR WAR iOODR, 
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NEW STYLE OF DRAWERS. 


TRIMMED WITH SMALL TUCKS AND INSERTING. 





























RECEIPTS. 


Receipts, We. 


PLUM PUDDING AND OTHER RECEIPTS FOR 
CHRISTMAS. 


Wes give a number of receipts for puddings, pies, cakes, 
etc., that will be of great use to our lady friends during 


the Christmas holidays :— 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF PLUM PUDDINGS 
In the making of plum pudd ngs, the following results 
of the examination and comparison of eighteen receipts 


may be usefully studied and applied :— 


Average of Bighteen Receipts for Plum Pudding. 


Five flour, half a pound; bread-crumbs, quarter of a 
I 1 
pound ; suet, three quarters of a pound; eggs (yulk and 


white), four; mixed dried fruit, one pound and a half; 


mixed liquid, a third of a pint 


Average Deductions reapecting the Composition 

A classification of the receipts gives the following inde- 
pendent dogmas, namely, that when a plum pudding con- 
tulus— 

Less flour, \t must have more egg, bread-crumb, and 
fruit 

Leas egg, \t must have more flour and less liquid. 

Lesa bread-crumb, it must bave more flour and liquid 
und less suet 

Less suet, \t mast have leas bread-crumb and fruit. 

Less fruit, it must have less egg and suet, with more 
flour 

Lesa liquid, \t must have less egg and more bread-crumb 

With respect to the mixing of the ingredients, different 
modes are employed. The eggs are always beat up pre- 
Viously in a separate state; and the milk, spice, flour, aud 
crumbs are generally added by degrees, and beat up sue- 
cossively, adding the suet and fruit next, and the brandy 
lust. Ia some cases, however, this process is reversed, and 
the egus ave added last; but, in general, the eggs and mi!k, 
the four, suet, and fruit, and the spices, go together, The 
pudding-bag is always well dredged with flour, and often 
hed rather lvove, that the pudding may swell; and, after 
boiling it, about five minutes are suffered to elapse, in order 
that the moisture may evaporate from the outside of the 


Cloth, aud all 


Ww it to leave the pudding ina perfect state 
Some are boiled in a eloth only, some ia a mould only, 
With a cloth over the mouth, and others in both a cloth 
iid basin, They all should have pounded white sugar 
sprinkled freely over them, on being served on the dish for 


Much pazaling difference is apparent in the time directed 
for the boll 


7 of the puddings of eneh reeeipt This ap 
pears to depend on the nature of the composition and the 
Proportion of binding material, We have tuetituted a 
Comparison of All the receipts by reducing the weight of 
ligtediente tu the averawe standard, and have obtained the 
following ladependeat deduetions;— 

1, Pluin puddings require the same boiling, if the crumb 
be left out, and more four, exg, and fruit rupply ite place 

2. They require more boiling, When containing a greater 
Proportion of howe and egy, but lew erumb and suet, or 
Whea boiled in a mould 

4. They require lowe boiling, Whea having less flour, but 
more crumb and frat 

4. The average time of boiling for lngredionts welyhing 
yur pounds ie about four hours 
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Ricu Picm Pepprxe.—Stone carefully one pound of the 
be<t raisins, wash and pick one pound of currants, chop 
very small one pound of fresh beef suet, blanch and chop 
small or pound two ounces of swect almonds and one ounce 
of bitter oves ; mix the whole well together, with one pound 
of sifted flour, and the same weight of crumb of bread 
soaked in milk, then squeezed dry and stirred with a spoou 
until reduced to a mash, before it is mixed with the flour 
Cut in small pieces two ounces each of preserved citron, 
orange, and lemon-peel, and add a quarter of an ounce of 
mixed spice; quarter of a pound of moist sugar should be 
put into a basin, with eight eggs, and well beaten together 
with a three-pronged fork ; stir this with the pudding, and 
make it of a proper consistence with milk. Remember 
that it must not be made too thin, or the fruit will sink to 
the bottom, but be made to the consistence of good thick 
batter. Two wineglassfuls of brandy should be poured 
over the fruit and spice, mixed together in a basin, and 
allowed to stand three or four hours before the pudding is 
made, stirring them occasionally. It must be tied in a 
When 


done, turn it out on a dish, sift loaf-sugar over the top, and 


cloth, and will take five hours of constaut boiling 


serve it with wine-sauce in a boat, and some poured round 
the pudding 

The pudding will be of considerable size, but half the 
quantity of materials, used in the same proportion, will be 
equally good 

Ovp Exo.ssn Carnistmas Pita Preppixe.—To make what 
is termed a pound pudding, take of raisins well stoned, 
chop a 


add a 


currants thoroughly washed, one pound each; 
pound of suet very finely and mix with them; 
quarter of a pound of flour, or bread very finely crumbled, 
three ounces of sugar, one ounce and a half of grated 
lemon-peel, a blade of mace, half a small nutmeg, one tea 
spoonful of ginger, half a dozen eggs well beaten ; work it 
well together, pat it inte a cloth, te it firmly, allowing 
room to swell, and boll not less than five hours. It should 
not be suffered tu stop boiling 

Boinep Piurm Peppixe,—The crumbs of a small loaf 
half a pound each of sugar, currants, raisins, and beet 
suet shred, two ounces of candied peel, three drops of 
esxence of lemon, three eggs, a little nutmeg, a tablespoon 
ful of flour 


Serve with brandy sauce 


Butter the mould, and boll them five hours 


A nicn Cuniarmas Peppoisa,.—One pound of ralsine 
stoned, one pound of currants, half a pound of beef-snet 
quarter of a pound of sugar, two spoonfuls of flour, three 
ome, a cup of sweetments, and a winegiass of brandy 


Mix well, and bell in a mould eight hours 


A woop Contermas Popping. —One pound of flour, two 
pounds of suet, one poun lof currants, one P mind of plume 
elit ova, two ounces of candied peel, almonds and mixed 


spice according to taste Doll s ently for seven hours 


Lirtie Piem Cakes To Keer Loxg.—Dry one pound of 
flour, ood mix with «ix ounces of fnely-pounded sugar 
beat six ounces of butter to a erenm, and add to three egy 
well beaten, half a pound of currants washed wand nicely 
dried, and the four and sugar; beat all for some time 
then dredge four on tn plates, and drop the butter on 
If properly mixed, it will be 
Hake tn a brisk oven 


them the size of a walnut 
a etilf paste 
PusrKkin Pupvine,<-Take one plat of pumpkin that hae 
heen stewed soft nnd pressed through a ealandor; melt in 
half a pint of warm milk quarter of a pound of butter and 
the same quantity of sugar, etiering them well together, 
one pint of rieh cream will be better than milk and butter 
beat elght eggs very Hyht, aud add them gradually to the 
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other Ingredients alternately with the pumpkin, thea atir 
in a Wineylass of rose-water and two glasses of wine mixed 
toyether, a large teaspoonful of powdered mace aud clana 
mou mixed, and a grated nutmeg Having stirred the 
whole very hard, put it into a buttered dish, aud bake it 
three-quarters of an hour, 

Mincemeat.—Six pounds of currants, three pounds of 
raisins stoned, three pounds of applea chopped fine, four 
pounds of suet, two pounds of sugar, two pounds of beef, 
the peel and juice of two lemons, a pint of sweet wine, a 
quarter of a pint of brandy, half an ounce of mixed spice. 
Press the whole into a deep pan when well mixed. 

Another way.—Two pounds of raisins, three pounds of 
currants, three pounds of beef-suet, two pounds of moist 
sugar, two onnces of citron, one ounce of orange-peel, one 
small nutmeg, one pottle of apples chopped fine, the rind 
of two lemons and juice of one, balf a pint of brandy ; mix 
well together. This should be made a little time befure 


wanted for use. 


Miyce Piss.—Take a pound of beef, free from skin and 
strings, and chop it very fine; then two pounds of suet, 
which likewise pick and chop; then add three pounds of 
currants nicely cleaned and perfectly dry, one pound and 
+ half of apples, the peel and juice of a lemon, halfa pint 
of sweet wine, half a nutmeg, and a few cloves and mace, 
with pimento in fine powder; have citron, orange, and 
emon-peel ready, and put some in each of the pies when 
made. 


CHRISTMAS CAKE 
To two pounds of flour well sifted unite 
Of loaf-sugar ounces sixteen ; 
lwo pounds of fresh butter, with eighteen fine eggs, 
And four pounds of currants washed clean ; 
Eight ounces of almonds well blanched and cut small, 
The same weight of citron sliced ; 
Of orange and lemon-peel candied one pound, 
And a gill of pale brandy uniced ; 
\ large nutmeg grated ; exact half an ounce 
Of allspice, but only a quarter 
Of mace, coriander, and ginger well ground 
Or pounded to dust in a mortar 
\n important addition is cinnamon, which 
Is better increased than diminished ; 
The fourth of an ounce is sufficient. Now this 
May be baked four good hours till finished 
Lemon Cake.—Beat six eggs, the yolks and whites sepa- 
rately, till ina solid froth ; add to the yolks the grated rind 
of a fine lemon and six ounces of sugar dried and sifted ; 
beat this a quarter of an hour; shake in with the left hand 
six ounces of dried flour; then add the whites of the eggs 
and the juice of the lemon; when these are well beaten 
in, put it immediately into tins, and bake it about an hour 
in a moderately hot oven. 


Lemon GingerBReAD.—Grate the rinds of two or three 
lemons, and add the juice to a glass of brandy; then mix 
the grated lemon in one pound of flour, make a hole in the 
flour, pour in half a pound of treacle, half a pound of butter 
melted, the lemon-juice, and brandy, and mix all up to- 
gether with half an ounce of ground ginger and quarter of 
an ounce of Cayenne pepper. 


Seep Cake.—Beat one pound of butter to a cream, add- 
ing gradually a quarter of a pound of sifted sugar, beating 
both together; have ready the yolks of eighteen eggs, and 
the whites of ten, beaten separately; mix in the whites 
first, and then the yolks, and beat the whole for ten 
minutes; add two grated nutmegs, one pound and a half 
of four, and mix them very gradually with the other in- 
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gredionts; when the oven ts ready, beat in three ounces of 


picked caraway-seeda, 


Queen Cakr.—Mix one pound of dried flour, the same 
of sifted sugar and of Washed currants; Warh one pound 
of butter in rose-water, beat it well, then mix with it eight 
egus, yolks and whites beaten separately, and put in the 
dry |ngredieuts by degrees; beat the whole an hoar; but 
ter little tins, teacups, or saucers, filling them only half 
full; sift a little fine sugar over Just as you put them inte 
the oven 

ImpeRiaL GINGERBREAD.—Rub six ounces of butter into 
three-quarters of a pound of dour; then mix «ix ounces of 
treacle with a pint of cream carefully, lest it shoaid turn 
the cream ; mix in a quarter of a pound of double-reflued 
sugar, half an ounce of powdered ginger, and one ounce 
of caraway-seeds; stir the whole well together into a 
paste, cut it iuto shapes, and stick cut candied orange or 
lemon-peel on the top 

Sort CRULLERS.—Sift three-quarters of a pound of flour, 
and powder half # pound of loaf-sugar; heat a pint of 
water in a@ round-bottomed saucepan, and when quite 
warm, mix the flower with it gradually ; set half a pound 
of fresh butter over the fire in a small vessel; and when it 
begins to melt, stir it gradually into the dour and water; 
then add by degrees the powdered sugar and haifa grated 
nutmeg. Take the saucepan off the fire, and beat the cou 
tents with a wooden spaddle or spatula, till they are tho- 
roughly mixed; then beat six eggs very light, and stir 
them gradually into the mixture. Beat the whole very 
hard, till it becomes a thick batter. Flour a pasteboard 
very well, and lay out the batter upon it in rings (the best 
way is to pass it through ascrew funnel). Have ready, on 
the fire, a pot of boiling lard of the very best quality; put 
in the crullers, removing them from the board by carefully 
taking them up, one at a time, on a broad-bladed kuife 
Boil but few at a time. They must be of a fine brown 
Lift them out on a perforated skimmer, draining the lard 
from them back into the pot; lay them on a large dish, 
and sift powdered white sugar over them. 

Soft crullers cannot be made in warm weather. 

A Goop Povnp-cake.—Beat one pound of butter to a 
cream, and mix with it the whites and yolks of eight eggs 
Have ready, warm by the fire, one pound 
of flour, and the same of sifted sugar; mix them anda few 


beaten apart 


cloves, a little nutmeg and cinnamon, in fine powder to 
gether; then by degrees work the dry ingredients into the 
butter and eggs. When well beaten, add a glass of wine 
and some caraways. It must be beaten afull hour. Batter 
a pan, and bake it an hour in a quick oven. 

The above proportions, leaving out four ounces of the 
butter, and the same of sucar, make a less luscious cake, 
aud to most tastes a more pleasant one. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S DINNERS. 

Boiled turkey with oyster sauce, roast goove with apple 
sauce, roasted ham, chicken-pie, stewed beets, cole-slaw, 
turnips, salsify, winter-squash ; mince pie, plum pud- 
ding, lemon custards, cranberry pie. 

Roast turkey with cranberry sauce, boiled fowls with 
celery sauce, boiled ham, goose pie, turnips, salsify, cole 
slaw, winter squash, beets ; mince puddings boiled, lemou 
pudding baked, pumpkin pudding. 

Mock turtle soup, roast turkey with cranberry sauce, 
boiled turkey with celery sauce, roasted ham, smoked 
tongue, chicken curry, oyster pie, beets, cole-slaw, winter 
squash, -salsify, fried celery ; plum pudding, mince pie, 
calf's-foot jelly, blauc-mange. 
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RECEIPTS, 


HOW TO COOK POULTRY. 


To Bow, A ToaKey.—Make a stuffing as for veal; or If 
you wish a plain stuffing, pound a crackor or some 
bread-crumb very fine, chop raw salt pork very One, 
aft some sage and any other sweet herbs that are liked, 
season With pepper, and mould them together with the 
yolk of au egg; put this under the breast, and tle it 
closely. Set on the turkey in boiling water enough to 
cover it; boll very slowly, and take off the scum as it 
rises, A large turkey will require move than two hours’ 
boiling; a small one an hour anda half. Garnish with 
fried foreemeat, aud serve with oyster or celery sauce 

Or: Fill the body with oysters, and let it boil by 
steam without any water, When suiliciently done, take 


kup, strain the g ravy that will be f ind in the pan, and 


which, when cold, will bea fine jelly; thicken it with 
a lite flour and butter, add the liquor of the oysters 
intended for sauce, also stewed, and warm the oysters 
upin it; whiten it with a little boiled cream, and pour 
fi over the turk y. 

To Roast A Turkey.—Prepare a stuffing of pork sau- 


aage-meat, one beaten egg, and a few crumbs of bread 
or, if sausages are to be served with the turkey, stufllug 
as for fillet of veal: in either, a little shred shallot is an 
improvement, Stuff the bird under the breast; dredge 


it with four, and put it down toa clear, brisk fire; at 


a moderate distance the first half hour, but afterwards 


nearer, Baste with butter; and when the turkey is 
plumped up, and the steam draws towards the fire, it 
will be nearly done; then dredge it lightly with flour, 
aud baste it with a little more butter, first melted in the 
basting-ladle. Serve with gravy in the dish and bread 
sauce inatureen. It may be garnished with sausages, 
or with fried forcemeat, if veal stuffing be used. Some- 
times the gizzard and liver are dipped into the yolk of 
an-egg, sprinkled with salt and Cayenne, and then put 
under the pinions before the bird is put to the fire 
Chestnuts, stewed in gravy, are likewise eaten with 
turkey 

A very large turkey will require three hours’ roasting ; 
one of eight or ten pounds, two hours; and a small one, 
an hour and a half. 

Roasted chestnuts, grated or sliced, and green truffles, 


sliced, are excellent additions to the stuffing for turkeys. 

To * Devit” TuorKEY.—Mix a little salt, black pepper, 
and Cayenne, and sprinkle the mixture over the gizzard, 
rump, and drumstick of a dressed turkey ; broil them 





and serve very hot with this sauce: mix with some of 
the gravy out of the dish, a little made mustard, some 
butter and dour, a spoonful of lemon-juice, and the same 
of soy; boil ap the whole. 

t.—Chop, 


finely, half a pound of suet, and with it mix the same 


Srrrring FoR Turkeys, Fowis, ayp Vea 





quantity of bread-crumbs, a large spoonful of chopped 
parsley, nearly a teaspoonful of thyme and marjoram, 
mixed, one-eighth of a nutmeg, some grated lemon-peel, 
salt,and pepper; and bind the whole with two euygs. A 
teaspoonful of finely-shred shallot or onion may be added 
at pleasure. 

To Bong Povutry axp GAme.—First take out the breast- 
bone, then remove the back with a sharp knife, and next 
the leg-bones ; keep the skin unbroken, and push within 
it the meat of the legs. 

To Bong Fowis ror Faricasges, Curates, AND Pies.— 
First carve them entirely into joints, then remove the 
bones, beginning with the legs and wings, at the head 
of the largest bone » fingers, and 
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work the knife as directed in the receipt above. The 
remainder of the birds is too easily done to require any 
lustructions, 

To Roast A Gooar,—Geese seom to bear the same rela- 
tlon to poultry that pork does to the flesh of other do- 
mestic quadrupeds; that is, the flesh of yoowe is not 
suitable for, or agreeable to, the very delicate in consti 
tution 
to bring it to table very rare done; a detestable mode! 


One reason, duubtiess, is that it is the fashion 
Take & young goose, pick, singe, aud clean well 
Make the stuflng with two ounces of onions (about four 
common sized), and one ounce of green sage, chopped 
very fine; then add a large coffee-cup of stale bread 
crumbs and the same of mashed potatoes; a little pepper 
and salt, a bit of butter as big as a walnut, the yolk of 
anu eyy or two; mix these well together, and stuff the 
Do not All itentirely , the stuffing requires room 
tuswell Spit it, tie the spit at both ends to prevent its 


ewinging rouud, and to keep the stuffing from coming 
out rhe fire must be brisk Baste it with salt aud 
water at first, then with its own dripping. It will take 
two hours or more to roust it thoroughly 


under four months old, is 


x 


A green g “, th 
seasoned with pepper and salt instead of sage and 
It will roast in au hou 
—Put into a saucepana 


Sacvckr FoR A Roaatep Gooss 


tablespoonful of made mustard, half a teaspoontal of 


Cayenne pepper, a glass of port wine, and a gill of 


mix, and warm, 





gravy ; and pour it through a slit in 


the apron into the body of the goose, just before serving 


To Stew A Goosr.—Truss the goose as for boiling 
cover it with bacon, and tie it up; cover the saucepan 
with bacon; put in a sprinkle of sweet herbs; a carrot 
cut in dice and two bay leaves: lay in the goose and 


giblets; cover with bacon; moisten with as much stock 


as will cover the goose ; let it boil, covered with buttered 


paper and a close cover, and set it on a hot hearth, with 


fire over it; give it an hour andahalf. Serve it with 
onion or apple sance, 

Ohe.—Both geese and ducks, if old, are better to be 
parboiled before they are roasted. Put them on in just 


sufficient water to boil them; keep the vessel close 
covered ; let a tough goose simmer two hours, then dry, 
and wipe it clean: stuffand roast, basting it at first with 
a little bacon fat or butter. 

Dcecks.—Ducks may be roasted as soon as killed 
Keep a clear, bright fire. Let them be done of a light 
brown; but if wild, they should not be much roasted, 


or the flavor will be spoiled. hey take about an hour 


to roast and should be well basted The livers and 
gizzard are parboiled, chopped fine, and thrown into the 


gravy. 


Canvas back ducks are roasted in half an hour; they 


should always be served with currant jelly. For taine 


ducks apple sauce is more appropriate 
A duckling will require proportionally more roasting 


r 


To Bow. Drexs.—Salt them two days, and boil in a 


cloth for an hour. Serve with onion sauce made wit! 
milk. 


and onion, and served with gravy. 


Or, ducks may be boiled fresh, stuffed with sare 


To Srew a Dvex.—Stuff and half roast a duck: then 
put into a stewpan, with a shred onion, some black 
pepper and salt, a little mint, sage winter savory, and 
marjoram, chopped sma!l, and about a pint of beef gravy 
Simmer about twenty minutes, and then skim it, and 
take out the herbs Ad 4s qnart of green peas, light'y 


bviled, and simmer half au hour longer. Thicken with 
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a little butter and flour, if requisite, and serve the duck 
and peas in one dish. A glass or two of port wine, or 
the juice of half a lemon, with a little sugar, will much 
improve this dish. 

Cabbage, boiled, well drained, shred, and fried in 
butter, may also be stewed with ducks, instead of the 
peas, as above. 


VERY NICE WINTER DINNERS FOR FAMILIES. 

Winter soup, roast beef, stewed onions, cvle-slaw, 
turnips ; apple pie, custards, 

Boiled ham, oyster pie, turnips, parsnips, stewed 
pumpkin ; baked rice pudding, preserved tomatoes. 

Chicken pot-pie, oyster fritters, turnips, parsnips, 
beets ; pumpkin pudding, preserved peaches. 

Boiled turkey with oyster sauce, smoked tongue, tur- 
nips, salsify, beets; cranberry pie, custards 

Roast fowls with cranberry sauce, oyster fritters, tur- 
nips, beets, winter squash; potatoe pudding, pres rved 
q iinees 

Bean soup, roast pork with apple sauce, turnips, 
pumpkin, beets; pumpkin pudding, preserved tomatoes 

Roast beef, scolloped oysters, turnips, parsnips, win- 
ter-squash, stewed beets; cranberry pie, boiled enstard 

Pease soup, roast fowls, turnips, beets, hominy, win- 
ter-squash, cold-slaw ; squash pudding, baked apples, 

Roast turkey with cranbe rry sauce, boiled ham, win- 
ter-squash, turnips, salsify ; mince pudding, lemon cus- 
tarda, 

Ham ple, oyster fritters, turnips, winter-squash, sal- 
ify, stewed beets ; raisin pudding, baked pears. 

Venison soup, roust fowls, stewed beets, turnips, win- 
ter-squash ; sago pudding, baked apples. 

Roast venison with currant jelly, chieken curry, tur- 
hips, winter-squash, salsify ; cranberry pie, custards 

Ruast fowls, boiled corned beef, cabbage, carrots, pars- 
nips, turnips; apple pie, boiled custard, 

Roast beef, stewed fowls, cole-slaw, stewed beets, tur- 
nips, hominy, aalsify ; plum pudding, cranberry pie 


Soup A la Jullenne, roast goose with apple sauce, scol- 


loped oysters, turnips, stewed onions, stewed beets 
pumpkin pudding, preserved pears 
MISCELLANEOUS 

To Cumay Tunkny Canprtra.—To revive the color of a 
Turkey carpet, beat it well with @ «tick till the dust ts 
all out, then with a lemon or sorrel juice take out the 
spots of ink, if the carpet be stained with any, wash it 
in cold water, and afterwards shake out all the water 
from the threads of the carpet; when it is thoroughly 
dry, rubitall over with the crumb ofa hot wheaten loaf, 
and, if the weather is very One, hang it out ln the open 
air a night or two 

To Exrract Mankino Ixx.—The following process 
Will be found easy and effectual. Take the piece of 
marked linen, and immerse it in a solution of chloride 
of lime, when in a few minutes the characters will pass 
from black to white, owing to a new preparation of 
silver being formed, namely, white chloride of silver, 
which still remains in the fabric, but owing to its solu- 
bility in solution ofammonia, it may be entirely extracted 
by immersion in that liquid immediately it is removed 
out of the first, and allowing it to remain in it for a few 
minutes; after this it only requires to be well rinsed in 
clean water, which completes the process. 

Fuost-srrrew Fauirs AND VeorTasies.—Such frults 
aad roots as pears, apples, and potatoes, as have been 
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penetrated by frost, may be recovered by putting them 
iuto cold water when a thaw approaches, and letting 
them remain in the water for some time, till by the 
plumpness and fairness of the fruits and roots it appears 
that the particles of frost are extracted. This method 
has often been tried, and found to answer. 

Feesitcre PorisH.—Beeswax half a pound, and a 
quarter of an ounce of alkanet root; melt together fm a 
pipkin, until the former is well colored. Then add If- 
seed oil, and spirits of turpentine, of each half a gill; 
strain through a piece of coarse muslin 

To Rexper Harp Water Sort.—For every handred 
gallons take half a pound of the best quicklime, make 
it into a cream by the addition of water, then diffuse it 
through the bard water ina tank or reservoir, and allow 
the whole to stand; it will quickly be bright, the lime 


having united with the carbonate of lim 


which makes 
the hard water, will be all deposited. This is a most 
beautiful application of the art of chemistry 

Orrenstve Sme.is.—One of the best and most pleasant 
disinfectants is coffee; the simplest way to use it is to 
pound the well-dried raw beans in a mortar, aud strew 
the powder over a moderately-heated tron plate, The 
simple traversing of the house with a roaster, containing 
freshly-roasted coffee, will clear it of offensive smells 

To Preserve Evos.—Apply with a brush a solution of 
gum Arabie to the shells, or immerse the eggs therein; 
let them dry, and afterwards pack them in dry charcoal 
dust; this prevents thelr being affected by any altera- 
tions of temperature, 

To Perrume Linex.—Rose leaves, dried in the shade, 
or at about four feet from a stove, one pound ; of cloves, 
caraway seeds, and e.ispice, of each one ounce; pound 
in a mortar, or grind ina mill; dried salt, a quarter of 
& pound ; mix all these together, and put the compound 
into little bags. 

A VERY PLEASANT Perrume AND ALAO PREVENTIVE 
AGAINST Motus.—Take of cloves, caraway seeds, nut 
megs, mace, cinnamon, and Tonquin beans, of each one 
ounce: then add as much Florentine orris-root as will 
equal the other ingredients put together, Grind the 
whole well to powder, and then put it in little bags, 
among your clothes, &c, 

Biackina.—The best blacking for preserving the 
leather of boots and shoes, and which will make it per- 
fi etly water-tight, is the following: Take of yellow 
wax ove ounce anda half, of mutton suet four ounces 
and a half, horse turpentine half an ounce, ivory black 
three ounces ; melt first the wax, to which add the suet, 
and afterwards the horse turpentine; when the whole 
ir melted, remove it from the fire; mix in gradually the 
ivory black, constantly stirring till it is cold. This 
composition is sometimes run into moulds, and sold 
under the name of blacking balle; when it is used, & 
may be laid or rubbed upon a brush, which should be 
warmed before the fire; it is also the best blacking for 
every kind of harness; when it is wanted in a large 
quantity, it may be gently melted in a ladle or pot, over 
a chafing-dish with live coals, 

To prerroy Cockroacnes.—The following is said to 
be effectual: These vermin are easily destroyed, simply 
by cutting up green cucumbers at night and placing 
them about where roaches commit depredations, What 
is cut from the cucumbers in preparing them for the 
table answers the purpose as well, and three applica- 


tions will destroy all the roaches in the house. Remove 
the peelings im the morning and renew tl.em at night. 

















Evitars’ Gable. 


There is a time for every purpose.—Eccwes, fil. 
Lost fime is never found again. —FRANKLIN 
Then haste thee, Time—'tis kindness all 
That speeds chy wingéd feet so fast; 
Thy} easures stay not ¢ ll they pati, 
And all thy pains are quickly past 
BRYANT 
Tue word Time has many meanings; according to 
Webster, “the roof, in some of its applications, must 
have signified to rush with violence.’ Now change the 
last word, for rinlence read velocity, and we can bear 
witness to the truth of the signification As regards the 
Lady's B 


velocity that, in our m ud's eye, we on y see dist netly 


k time always rushes with such light-like 


two numbers of the twelve in the year, namely, the first 
and the last 


January greetings, and welcomed our tried friends and 


It seems but yesterday since we gave our 


steady supporters to the opening of the volume for 1860; 
and now we are at our December Table, closing the re- 
cod for the year 

What have we done? What isthe result of our work? 
ard what its worth to the thousands on thousands who 
so Warmly welcome, month after month and year after 
year, our Book to their hearts and homes? 


All persons of good sense and right feeling know per- 
feetivy well that the true happiness of families is found 
in their internal resources, and, although occasional 
views of the outward world, ite amusements and pur 


enits, are necessary to keep life from dulness and the 





ng from dwarfing into the narrow prison of 
elfishness, they know the solid Joys of life, “the sober 


eortainty of waking bliss,"’ must be found at nome—or 


noirhk , 

To pror te domestic en} yment is therefore, a eubleet 
of param nt importance This has been our cherished 
object, and In all the varlety of litera ¥y, artistic, and 


naeful ant 





ets we have set before our readers d 
the past months of this eventful yeor, we have almed 
to make pla n the right manner of lf, «eo that woman 
may comprehend how best she can enjoy, embellish, and 
exalt home duties and home pleasures. We have had 
h rewards already in the warm sympathy of our 
eubseribers, and we might All pages on pages with ex 
t act« from letters, tendering thanks and javoking bless 
Editors of the Lady's Book, We do not 


record it in the spirit of boasting, but with hamble 


loys on the 


gratitude that we recelve constant assurance of the 
These 


pleasant letters come to us as on the wings of the wind 


exsteom, fiendship, and love of our readers 
fran all quarters of the compass—from “ Plymouth 
Rk" to the “Golden Gate 


from “icy Labrador” to 
“the Spaniard’s land of flowers ;"' wherever on this 
Cantinent the language of Washington is understood, 
thae the Lady's Book has readers, and we have friends 
aad correspondents 

Of course, these letters are, like the private corre- 
spondence of friends, meant only for those to whom 
they are addressed, and we shall never use them as ad- 
Vertisements cr puffs, which, for our work, are wholly 
unnecessa y 


Vue of our friends, however, iu her earnest sympathy, 


s0 perfectly described the impression we intend to make 
on the public mind and heart, that we requested liberty 
to quote a few sentences from her letter, and she kindly 


grauted us permission 


She says—after a warmhearted greeting—‘ You have 
succeeded in raising the character of a Lady's Book from 
a mere collection of pleasant stories, for whiling away 
the hour, toa monthly director of the taste and morals, 
and a heightened standard of what is truly womanly 

*We want our danghters not only to be fitted for 


but also to look into 


‘corner stones in king's palaces 
every corner of the kitchen; to know how to do grace- 
fully and well all that pertains, or may pertain to an 
American giil And an immense 
awaits an American girl! Meantime, if she is neither up 
nor down, but plodding on in that diffeultest path, the 


medium, she can learn from your picture book how 


variety of destiny 


most pleasantly to adorn the plainest home, and make 
wildernesses of bad taste blossom with wrought roses 
and graceful forme 

“Tam regula:ly astonished to see how many new and 
useful adaptations there are in your Book, Oue, in par- 
ticular, lam always delighted with, that is the archi- 
tectural 
thing has done more or better than your occasional 


Since the publication of Downing's book, no- 


plans and pictures of houses, which combine simplicity 
and taste. Variety of construction is what we need, 
And so little has that been attended to, that you will see 
in the country, as soon as one pretty house is made, 
every body goes copying after it, as if it were too much 
trouble to think of the least variation, The consequence 


ix, you know, a8 soon as you look at a house outs de, 


exactly what it is lowid Whereas houses should be, 
like fuces, suggestive, and not transparent—still less, 
hackneyed Above all, there should be in all houses, 
iu n wit, the element of unexpectedness Somewhere 


seta, or boudoira, or out-looks, or 
sewlog-rooms, or cosxy-rooma, or ehit-chats, not a bit 
like the nelwhbor'’s house: which, in ite turn, should 
have ite own personal closets, retiracios, and pet bal 
or verandas Taste does not necessarily include 
or require expense The printed muslin may fit likea 
motre antique and look altogether more suitable The 
cottage may be a bower of beanty, or a soap box with « 
shingle roof. All nature teaches us variety, and taste 
teaches us elegant variety and cholce in forms tut TI 
forget I am inflicting a homily, when I only intended 


to express my gratitude,” 


Have we not hundreds of thousands among our readers 
who would warmly respond to the sentiments we have 
quoted from the letter? To these friends, and to all our 
subscribers, we send grateful thauke for thelr constant 
support and cordial encouragement And though we 
have now reached a stopping-place, it Is only for the 
festivities of the season, Wishing a merry Christmas 
in a happy home, we hope to find all our friends again 
with us when we open our splendid January number 
(18%), with its iNustrations and examples of the useful 
and the good, which, like stars and flowers, like love 
aud truth, are always beautiful aud always new 


Fr 
vod 





Tie, old Time, with thy care-worn 
| have somewhat to say tot 

Wilt thou slacke) aw ¥y steady pace 
Wilt thou step to talk with n 


Thus I spoke to Time, but he did rot cease 
From his walk, though his eves seemed m; 

Not a moment e’en u 
So I walked aluogw with him 


His beard was white with the winte:’s snow, 

And his hair was streaked with gray 

knew of the proud world he was the foe, 

As he steadily went his way 

Why, Time, I said, didst thou move seo fast 
When my heart was free and light? 

Why shadow so quickly the beaut | past, 
Aud veil all its treasures from sig lt 


! 


Wilt thou bring to me yet once more in thy life 
A siwhe of the loved ones of earth, 

The smile which will seothe all the sorrow and strife, 
Aud gladdea the spirit with mirth 


I paused, as I waited for Time to reply, 


Phen an answer to me wa ver 
He shook his head sadly, but lifted his eye, 
And smiled as he pointed to -Heaveu B. 


THE FINE ARTS AT HOME, 


Painting, Poetry, Music, these are the Arts pre-emi- 


nently distinguished. Froia these we are intending to 
leduce, for our home catalowne, those a mplishments 
and acquirements that have not only aflinity with the 
three Queen Arts, but also harmonize with and reader 
mvre perfect the natural taste 1 gre is of woman. 


For instance, from Painting, we have Drawing, Pen- 


mianship, Letter-writing ; from Poetry, the art of reading 


and the taste of selection in literature f.om Mausie, 
besides houschold song, which is its natural expression, 


we have dancing, gracefulness, and propriety of manner 
and attire, and many of those innocent home amuse- 
ments which are beueficial to heart and soul, to mind 
and body. 

The real harmony and enjoyment of life require that 
women should comprehend, cultivate, aud direct their 


rinciples of wsthetic 


household economy in those tru I 





art that combine the useful, the be: ul, aud the good. 
So far as we are able to carry out our plan, during the 
coming year, we shall give such hints aud information 
on the following subjects as will aid those who look to 
eur Book for counsel :— 

We shall have, as heretofore, lessons and illustrations 
for Drawing, Writing, etc. 

In the department of Reading, we shall give cata- 
logues of books, new and old, that are, in our opinion, 
most desirable for family use ; books that may have their 
place in the library, the parlor, the nursery ; with such 
suggestions as will help persons of small means to 
obtain the best collection of books at the least expense, 

In Music, we shall give such information as will, we 
trust, aid many in cultivating this good and glorivus 
Art. The selection and use of the Piano* are matters of 
grave importance that we hope to make more familiar 
to our readers, 

Needle-work as an Art, in its fine specimens, similar to 
drawing and painting, conserves, improves, and beauti- 
fi 
plishments; this art will have, as it ever has had, a 


woman, making her more fitted for all other accom- 


large share in the artistic designs aud lessons of our 


Book. Connected with this art is 


The Sewing-Machine, that most wonderful proof of 


* Excellent pianos may be found at the establishment 
of Boardman & Gray, Albany, N. Y. 
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man’s inventive powers, directed to the aid of feminine 
genius and judustry. We shall never forget to call 
atiention to this cunning houaschold Fairy, that saves 
the right hand of woman from her most wearing tasks 
We know of nothing in the shape of usefulness that 
would be of such worth to a large family with small 
resources. We wish all such families would have, as 
a Christinas preseut this year, a gor d Sewing- Machine; 


aud the best, as we think, is that of “* Wheeler & Wilson 


MISSIONARY WOMEN—HELVERS OF THE POOR 
AND IGNORANT. 

Unper this head we are intending to continue through 
the coming year a series of papers giving such informa 
tion coueeruing the doings of women, in their character 
of religious teachers and helpers in good works, as we 
think will be both interesting and instructive to ous 
readers 

The risen Saviour gave His first commission to wo- 
men—to tell or teach the Apo-tles of His resurrection 


from the dead. Apollos was instructed by a womang 
deaconesses were appointed, and women, like Phebe, 
made messengers and helpers in the churches; Timothy 
owed his early faith and culture in piety to his mother 
and grandmother; and the ** Elect Lady” had childrea 
, and was 





of her own or adopted) under her char 
commended by the holiest of the Apostles as worthy 


honor and love for her good works and zeal in the faith. 


Such were the women of the New Testament. 
We make these remarks to show that we are not ad- 


ig any novelty in doctrine or duty when we say 





hat to teach and help in the work of Christianizing the 
world isthe duty of all Christians, women as well as men, 

“Begin at Jerusalem,’’ was the cominand of Jesus 
Christ to the Apostles So, too, should women begin at 
home, in their own city, village, neighborhood. This 
domestic mission has lately been entered upon by an 
English lady, Mrs. Ranyard, of London, authoress of 
“The Missing Link,” “The Book and its Story,” ete., 
and her success is wonderful. Oue hundred ladies have 
joined her as managers or superintendents. These ladies 
select among the uneducated class the best women they 
ean find, and send them out to read the Bible and sell it 
to their own class. They have now two hundred such 
Bible women in England, Ireland, Scotland, and France, 
and are meeting with astonishing success. The society 
pays these poor Bible women, who give up their time 
to this work. Then the Lady Superintendents help the 
very poor by providing soups, clothing, fuel, ete. at the 
very lowest cost, and also teaching these poor women to 
work. It isan example that we hope will be immedi- 
ately followed in our land. 

Another good work also needs helpers. Mrs. Mason,* 
the wife of an American missionary to the Karens, has 
lately returned to this country, and is pleading the 
cause of the poor heathen women, She wants to obtain 
e readers), single ladies, to go out with her 





hel pers I 
to Burmah, and teach the poor, ignorant heathen mo- 
thers and their little girls that there is a Saviour for 
woman. We shall give her story in our next number. 
In the mean time, should any lady desire to know more 
of her plan, her address is—Mrs. Ellen B. Mason, car? 
of A. D. F. Randolph, 683 Broadway, New York. 


A Worp wits ove Youna Wrirers.—We have #0 
many “lovers of learning’ in our land, so mauy read- 
* Her two books, “ Tounchoo Women" and “A Talk 


with the Gauges,”’ are for sale by Mr. Randolph, Buy 
them. 
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EDITORS’ 


ers of periodical literature, that it is not strange the 
desive to seribble poetry and to become a “ contributor’ 
should be, like the rash and measles, epidemics among 
Young America, We do not desire to damp this ardor 
to do something distinguishing, while the object to 
be attained is good; but we do wish our young con- 
tributers would not give us the trouble of reading and 
burning their frst productions, Better throw these in 
the fire yourselves, after comparing the poetry with that 
of Bryant and Longfellow, Mra, and Mrs, 
Browning; and your prose—read Washington Irving 


and Miss Mitford, and you will lay yours in the grate, 


Hemans 





and try ayain 
A recent work,* written by one of our most eminent 
statesmen and accomplished scholars, has the following 
excellent remarks on the value of study :— 
“Whenever a writer's performance has cost him no 
labor, he ought, on that very account, to question its merit, 
The first essays of the human mind are imbecile and un- 
satisfactory. When, 
fhoucht,a writer fills up his paye with rapid execution, 


by any accidental animation of 


he finds, upon the fall of hisexcitement, much of confusion 
The most 
exalted intelligences do not claim an exception to this 
remark.”” (Pages 214, 215.) 


We wish our young correspondents would take this 


to clear up, and much absurdity to expunge. 


advice to their hearts, and not send us their “ first 
Yieces ;” “poems written off in haste, and no time to 
copy ;"’ stories with “please correct all errors,”’ when 


the whole article is an error, and we have no way, ex- 
cept the ordeal by fire, of correcting effectually the fol- 
lies and faults of these unfinished productions. 





Piaces or Epvucation For Youna LAaprrs.—We shall, 
whenever we have room, give a short summary of these 
institutions, which are fast multiplying in our land. 

Brownsville College for Young Ladies, Mississippi, has 
lately been established. 
dent. 

Laurensville Ladies’ College, South 
Rey. E. T. Buist, President. Number of students during 
the year, 128 

Mt. Mrs. 
Frances A. Woodshimer, Miss Cinderella M. Gregory, 


Rev. B. Huger Capers, Presi- 


Carolina, 1860. 


Carroll Seminary, Carroll Co, Illinois. 


Principals. 

In this seminary both sexes are educated. Number of 
Youny Ladies, 206; Gentlemen, 162. 
Franklin, Williamson Co., 
Callender, A. M., President, with 

Number of students, 177 


students, 368 ; 
Tennessee Feivtle 
Tenn., 1850. C. W. 


seven lady assistants. 


College, 


From the note to the patrons we will select a few sen- 
tences containing important truths. 

“We believe the true object of female education is to 
fit woman for properly and gracefully performing those 
duties, moral, social, and physical, that God and society 
make incumbent upon her. Our Course of Study, and 
our rules in the ‘College Family,’ have this object in 
view. 

“We believe the mind of woman should be cultivated 
in the same manner as that of man. 

“We believe that, in the management of her house- 
hold, an intelligent mother finds as much use for the 
algebra, geometry, or Latin she studied in her girlhood, 
and for the penetration, patience, and habits of research 
their acquirement cost her, as does any merchant, law- 
yer, physician, or plauter, in the ordinary pursuit of 
his calling. 
ete., by the late Richard 
(See Editors’ Book Table.) 


& ‘ TT 
: Occasional Productions, 
Rush, 
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TABLE, 


“The great end of all education we believe to be the 
preparation of the youthful mind to properly understand 
the works and providence of God ; to unfold it to laryer 
views and clearer conceptions of his goodness to us, and 
our obilgations to him. Hence, all studies which ex 
paud the intellect, enlarge the affections, or strengthen 
the will, are ‘af uae.’ So believing, we always eu 
deavor to procure religious teachers, and we make it an 
object of pre-eminent importance to endeavor to guid: 
our pupils to the straight and narrow way that leads t 
everlasting life.’’ 


Miss 8. J. Haue’s Boarpina AND DAY ScHoou For 
Youne Laptes, 1826 Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia 

This school is designed to give a thorough and Libera! 
English education, to furnish the best facilities for ac 
quiring the French language, and the best instruction 
in music and the other accomplishments. An accom 
plished French teacher resides in the family, and also 
an excellent teacher of music, who gives her person: 
attention to pupils while practising. The moral train- 
ing and the health and physical development of the 
scholars are carefully attended to. 

Rf Mrs. Emma Willard, Troy, N. Y, ; Henry 
Vethake, LL.D., Wm. B. Stevens, D.D., Wm. H. Ar! 
hurst, Esq., Louis A. Godey, Esq., Philadelphia; Charles 


Hodge, D. D., Princeton, N. J.; aud others, 


To ovr CorREsPONDENTS.—These articles are accepted 


rencea - 


**Peace "’—“The Beggar at the Door’’—“* Waiting’ — 
*“We met’’—** The Name in the Sand”—and “ Life’s Les- 
sons. (We do not publish selected poems.) 

We must decline a much greater number, for which 
** Absence’’—** My friend Annie’ 


we have no room: — 
* Sonnet’’—** Maude Hunter’’—“ A Lyric,” etc. (too lony) 
—“*To Isabelle ’"—‘* To 
“The Bereaved Mother’—“ Ellen Lea”—“ In the Morr- 
ing Early,” etc —‘*The White Cottage’ (the 
must “learn to labor and to wait’’)—*“* A Poem’ 


"—“* Evening "—* Serenade ""— 


writer 


+ 66" 


—** Ty 
Jessie’’—** Lost Love’’—‘*My heart is a rose’—“*T! 
Voice of the Winds’’—** Marion Lee’’—*“ The Blank Leaf’ 
(the anthor shows talent and earnest wish to excel, brit 
needs more culture)—‘‘ An Auction Sale’’—** The Great 
7 


’ 


Eastern’’—‘*The Prince and the People” (enough 
been written on this subject, for the present)—* Live for 


Something” (if we had room, we would make a few 


extracts)—and the “‘ Day of Darkness.” 


To Mrs. ——, or Texas.—In answer to the inquiry, 
“Who is the author of ‘Adam Bede’ and ‘The Mill ou 
the Floss ?’"’ we reply, an English lady of the name of 
Evans. She is a single woman, a native of the north of 
England, where the scenes of her remarkable novels : 
laid. Her first work, “Scenes in Clerical Life,” 


published in Blackwood. 


re 
was 
She writes under the style and 
title of a man, as “George Ejliot;’’ why or wherefore, 
as we have never been informed, we cannot explain to 
our interrogator.—Eps. Lapy’s Book. 

Will Miss S. J. T. of South Side send us her address 
in full, town, county, State? We wish all correspond- 
ents, who desire answers, would be particularin giving 
their addresses—and never forget to inclose a stam; 
The best way is to inclose an envelope, directed and 
stamped, then we shall be spared much trouble. 

A Worp asovr Postages.—These shouid always b 
paid in full. Our Canada correspondents will plea 
pay the postage on their communications. Thanki: 
our friends for their many favors and warm expressio: 
of interest in the Book, we wish all a very pleasa 
Christmas, 
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Health Department. 


Drier axp Danke ov Neaxsixng Womes.—The diet and 
drinks of mothers and wet-nurses are matters of the very 
first importance; because errors in these particulars 
must ultimately impair the health of the mother or 
nurse, resulting jn those diseases and physical disabill- 
ties of which we have before spoken; aud even when 
there is no immediate and manifest symptom of disease 
in the nurse, it is a well-known feet that certain articles 
of food and drink, when taken by nurses, will canse colic 
and other disagreeable effects in a child at the breast 

The diet of nurses should consist of Wholesome, nutri- 
tious food, plainly cooked, and eaten in moderate quan- 
tity. To be a little more specific—it should be composed 
mainly of nourishing animal soups, milk, rice, bread, 
ripe fruits, boiled or baked mutton and beef, &e., to the 
exclusion of all highly seasoned dishes, rich gravies, fat 
pork, salt bacon, pastries, acid and unripe f: uits, pickles, 
and such like. 

Mothers and wet-nurses are very much given to in- 
dulgence in the free use of meat, and the strongest kind 
of food, because, as they say, ‘ they have to eat for two.’ 
Henee, nurses who have, as a general rule, never en 
joyed the luxuries of life in too great abundance, are 
very apt to take advantage of this idea, and to make ita 
license for the gratification of a gluttonous appetite, and 
for a troublesome fastidiousness with regard to their 
diet. Such a course, either on the part of mothers or 
nurses, is highly injurious to their own health, and de- 
structive in its effects on the infant. It is only the food 
that is digested and taken up into the blood that goes to 
nourish the nurse or the child; and all that is not di- 
gested and taken into the circulation must oppress the 
stomach, causing colic, diarrhwa, headache, and general 
derangement of health, with consequent impairment of 
the secretion of milk, either in quantity or quality, and 
oftener than otherwise in both. Once, or at most twice 
aday, is often enough for any woman who does not lead 
quite an active life, to take meat ; and this, together with 
everything else, should be eaten in moderate quantity 
—just enough to satisfy a natural, reasonable, healthful 
appetite—such an appetite as nature will give to all 
nursery women who live aright, and who are guided by 
the plain teachings of physiology and common sense, 
instead of the absurd notion of “eating for two,” and 
“the more we eat, the fatter we get,”’ ete. ete. 

As a general rule, the vegetables should be the prin- 
cipal diet of nursery women, as of all others who do not 
take active exercise. But there are some vegetables, 
such as potatoes, turnips, peas, &c,, that give rise to 
flatulency in nurses and children, and when it is found 
from experience (our only safe guide in such thins) 
that suclr is the case, ali articles of diet so offending 
should be left off. 

The only drinks of nursing women should be water, 
pure simple water; chocolate, if it agrees; hot-water 
tea ; and milk, which may be regarded both as food and 
drink. The habit of resorting to tea, coffee, wines, cor- 
dials, and various stimulating drinks, under the mis- 
taken notion that they increase the milk and impart 
strength, is most pernicious, and is ruinous to the health 
of nurse and child. Stimulants can never give or in- 
crease strength; and though some of them may cause a 


temporary iucrease in the milk and other secretions, 
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the excitement caused by them is unhealthful, the effects 
are transient and unnatural, and the consequences of 
their use except In some cases of disease—are evil, 
evil only, and that continually 

We could say much more on this subject, and more 
particularly on the apparent necessity for tea and coffee, 
which seems to exist with some who have long indulged 
in these drinks; but for further information, we must 
refer to our ‘* Woman's Home Book of Health,” which we 
trust will prove highly useful to those for whom it is 
intended, 

Davaaina Nursina Women.—Of the pernicious effects 
of drugs in excess, and particularly of opiates, when 
administered directly to infants, wo have already 
spoken, The effects of drugs when taken through the 
nurse's milk are perhaps no less disastrous ; and certain 
it is that such effects are almost wholly unkuown to, or 
disregarded by, mothers, Many, perhaps most drugs, 
pass unchanged into the blood, and from the blood 
through the various glands out of the body. In this 
way, opiates, purgatives, stimulants, and almost every 
medicine may pass through the milk gland, producing 
all the specific effects on the child that would ensue 
from pouring them into his mouth from a spoon, 

The inference is plain and obvious—mothers and 
nurses should use drugs very sparingly, and as a general 
rule ouly by the advice of a physician. Much the best 
and safest plan is to so live as to render drugyging un- 
necessary: better throw physic to the dogs than to be 
coutinually saturating your blood with it, and dosing 
your infant through your milk, when you could get 
along without it, by obedience to the laws of health, 
and when it is not only useless, but ki/ling to your 
babe. 

Ain, Exerciar, etc. or Nersina Women.—Pure sir 
and exercise are absolutely essential for nurses. With- 
out these, no function of the body can be properly per- 
formed—the blood will become corrupt—the general 
health will become deranged—the vital processes will 
be suspended, or improperly carried on, aud every se- 
cretion be impaired, Without exercise to re-invigorate 
the body, and drive the blood through the sluggish vee 
sels, these will become clogged up with gross and irrl- 
tating impurities ; and without the vitalizing, vivifying, 
and purifying effects of free air, the blandest and most 
wholesome of fluids, such as milk itself, will be con- 
verted into an acrid disease, generating poison. In 
view of these facts, mothers should exercise, and be 
much in the open air themselves ; or, if they have a wet- 
nurse, they should see to it that she does not become too 
fat and lazy, which she is very likely to do, if she ts 
employed by a wealthy family, and has nothing to do 
but to attend to her little charge. At the same time, 
mothers and nurses should avoid over-heating, and ex- 
cessive worrying:—the exercise should be moderate, 
reasonable, healthful, and not exhausting, depressing, 
and over-fatiguing. In short, all nursing women should, 
above all others, live naturally, physiologically, and 
common sensely, disrezarding alike the rebellious mov- 
ings of a misguided appetite, the fanciful whims of the 
ignorant, the baseless traditions of grandmothers, and 
many of the time-honored customs of the nursery-room. 
If nursiug women would rear healthy, sweet-tempered 
children, they must be healthy and sweet-tempered 
themselves; and to be thus, requires obedience to the 
laws of health, not only in eating, and drinking, and 
moral inflnences, and all things mentioned in this article 
on Nursing Women ; but also in sleeping, in cleanliness, 
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in temperature, in the regulation of the excretions, and 
in everything else that is pure, healthful, and of * good 
report."’ One of the great secrets of babyiem is a healthy 
nurse; and the great secret of health is correct living. 
This is worth more to mothers, to the rising generation, 
to all womandom, and ‘the rest of mankind,”’ than an 
army of physicking doctors, or a ship-load of drags. 
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Booka ny Mati.—Now that the postage on printed 


matter is so low, we offer our services to procure for 
our subscribers or others any of the books that we notice 
Information touching books will be cheerfully given by 
Inclosing a stamp to pay return postaye 

When ordering a book, please mention the name of the 
publisher, 


From T. B. Perersoy & Brorners, Philadel phia:— 


THE MOTHER-IN-LAW: A Tale of Domestic Life 
By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth, author of * Retri- 
bution,” ** Missing Bride,"’ “ India,"’ ** Vivia,” ete. ete. 


There 
extensive popularity as an author as Mrs. Southworth, 


is scarcely & woman who has gaived such an 


The work before us is one of ber earlier productions, 
written before she was so widely known, but which will 
not suffer from comparison with any of her later ones, 
8») well have the public appreciated this work, that the 
publishers have been induced to issue a new edition. 
Price #1 25. 

From G. G. Evans, Philadel phia:— 

THE GENTLEMEN'S BOOK OF ETIQUETTE, and 
Manual of Politeness: being a Complete Guide for a 
Gentleman's Conduct in all His Relations towards So- 
ciety, Containing Rules for the Etiquette to be Observed 
in the Street, at Table, inthe Ball-Room, Evening Party, 
and Morning Call; with fall Directions for Polite Corre- 
spoudence, Dress, Conversation, Manly Exercises, and 
Accomplishments, From the best French, English, and 
American anthorities, By Cecil B. Hartley 

THE LADIES’ BOOK OF ETIQUETTE, and Manual 
of Politeness. A Complete Hand- Book for the Use af the 
La ly in Public Society. 
Correct Manners, Dress, Deportment, and Conversation ; 


Rules for the Duties of both Hostess and Guest in Morn- 


Price 81 00, 


containing full Directions for 


ing Receptions, Dinner Companies, Visiting, Evening 
Parties, and Balls; a Complete Guide for all Letter 
Writing and Cards of Compliments; Hints on Manaying 
Servants, on the Preservation of Health, and on Accom- 
plishments ; and also useful Receipts for the Complexion, 
Hair, and with Hints and Directions for the Care of the 
Wardrobe. By Florence Hartley, author of the “ Ladies’ 
Hand-Book of Fancy aud Ornamental Work." 
$1 00 

Although by different authors, these works are so 
similar in title and plan, and are so evidently intended as 


Price 


companion books, that we feel justified in giving them 
& joint notice, for what we would say of one we must 
Also say of the other. Their titles are so complete in 
themselves, that we do not need to enter into detail 
concerning their contents, but will speak only in a 
It has 
pleasure to examine books of the kind more deserving 
Their directions and advice 


general way of their merits. never been our 
of popular favor than these. 


are sensible and explicit. The rules laid down concern- 


F. 
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ing behavior, etiquette, ete., are not mere arbitrary ones, 
having no firmer foundation than the whim or fashion of 
the day; but they are bused upon the true principles of 
politesess, which are ever those of self-forgetfulness 
If 


any one would learn by herrt, in the true sense of that 


and a regard for the comfort and happiness of others 


phrase (for we have little faith in superficial, heartless 
politeness), the directions herein given, there would be 
nothing lacking In their character to constitute them a 
perfect gentleman or lady. As we have already «ald, 
these directions are explicit; there is no dealing in 
general terms, which leave the reader at last in uncer- 
tainty, but everything is plain and comp ehensible. In 
the Ladies’ Book of Etiquette,” the receipts for the 
complexion, hair, ete,, are peculiarly valuable, as they 
can be relied upon as being both useful and uninjurious ; 
whilst the hints concerning the care of the wardrobe are 
of importance, both as regards convenience and economy. 


From Leary, Gerz, & Co., Philadelphia:— 


THE NEW PUBLIC SCHOOL SINGING BOOK, By 
Professor John Bower, Teacher of Music in the Pablie 
Schools of Philadelphia, A neat and compact little 


of 192 
~opular and unexceptionable songs ballads, odes, duets, 
Por I 


work pages, containing nearly two hundred 
ete,, adapted for the use of schools, academies, and other 
We feel confident of its meet- 


It is bound in half-cloth. 


educational institutions, 
ing with general approval, 
Price 12 cents, 

From J. B. Liprixcorr & Co., Philadelphia:— 

OCCASIONAL PRODUCTIONS, POLITICAL, DIPLO- 
MATIC, AND MISCELLANEOUS, By the late Richard 
Rush. These Exsays and Reminiscences of a statestnau 
who was both a close observer and a wise, thoughtful, 
and judicious man, cannot fail to interest the reader, 
and touch the feelings of the patriot. The writer was 
one of those links between the days of Washington and 
our own which we are fast losing, and his interesting 
**Memorial’’ of that great man, touching and beautiful 
from its very simplicity and minuteness, is of inesti- 
mable value. Theacconnt of the Court of Louis Philippe 
and the Revolution of 1848 is also exceedingly interest- 
ing. The whole work is written in a pure and elevated 
style, showing a nature at once cultivated and rich in 
genial sympathies, The book is one in which all poli- 
tical parties and all classes of readers, from intelligent 
childhood to thoughtful age, will find matter of instruc- 
tion and interest. The volume is well got up, with an 
elaborate index and beautiful type, that can be read 
with pleasure to the eye as wellastothe mind. Pp. 5: 
Price $2 25. 


New York, through Perrr- 


phia 


Arpietox & Co., 
Philadé 
MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS AND 
POEMS. By T. Babington Macaulay. New and Revised 
Edition. This collection comprises some of the renowned 


author's earliest as well as some of his latest produc- 


From D 
sow & Brorners 
CRITICAL AND 


tions. Most of the prose articles appeared originally 
either in Knight's Qrerrter!y Magazine or the Edinburgh 
Review. “Some of the poems,”’ says the publishers’ 
preface, ‘have already appeared in print; others are 
supplied by the recollection of friends, The first two 
are published on account of their having been composed 
in the author's childhood.” Price $1 00. 

A YEAR WITH MAGGIE AND EMMA. A Trwe Story. 
Edited by Maria J. M'Intosh. This is a simple, child- 


like story, intended to foster in the hearts of the young 
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an appreciation of the pleasures ofa life devoid of artificial 
excitement, whose enjoyment is natural and healthful, 
depending upon the ever-varying beauties of nature for 
its happiness, and through them learning to know and 
to love the God who created them. Price 63 cents, 
From Sreiponx & Co., New York, through Pererson 
& Broruers, Philadelphia :— 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF MRS. EMILY C, JUD- 
SON. By A. C. Kendrick, Professor of Greek Literature 
in the University of Rochester. This book will prove 
interesting alike to religious and literary people. The 
subject of the memoir, previous to her marriage with 
Dr. Judson, was widely known as Fanny Forrester, the 
author of numerous charming tales, sketches, aud poems 
The book is carefully prepared from material furnished 
hy those who knew her most intimately, and her letters 
atfyurd the reader a deep insight inte her character. The 
description of her life in India, given conjointly by her 
letters, journal, and by her biographer, will be read at- 
tentively by both her personal admirers, and those who 
are couce ned in the Missionary cause 

THE LIFE OF GEORGE WASHINGTON 
With @ portrait of the author 


By Edward 
Everett. This work was 
furnished by the celebrated author to the Kaeyelopartia 
Lritannion 


of Washington 


It isa compressed narrative of the career 
Its materials have been mainly derived 
from the great national works of Marshall, Sparks, and 
Irving. The well-known repatation of Me, Bverett aga 
writer will preelude ALY hecessity on our part ¢ f reecom- 
mending to out readers this Concise, but ¢ legantly com- 


posed narrative, Price $1 00 


From Casenit, Perten, & Carpin, New York :— 

CASSELL'S ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BIBLE. We 
have received Parts 1, 14, and 1) of this eplendid publi 
cation, every page of which ie illustrated by fae wood 
engravings, many of them copies of celebi ated paintings 
Hefore the completion ofthe Old Testament, there will be 
published @ beautifully engraved family register, for 
the insertion of birthe, baptiomes, marriages, and deaths 
The parta will be issued semiamouthly, until the whole 
eeven Coheeeulive 


fifteen, #2; twenty-four, #1; tobe paid always 


la completed, Price Licents per part 
parte, #1 
in advance Poetage on sluule Copies two cents; if paid 
quarterly in advaner 


CARRELL'S POPULAR NATURAL TISTOLY, Parts 
1, 14, and ld Part 1 of thie publication begins with 


one eenut 


Four-handed Animals, including the Ape, the Chimpan 
ree, And the Orang-Utan, comparing thelr physieal etrue 
ture with man, aud entering fully toto a deseription of 
Parts 1} and 14 treat, 


uoder the general head of Flesh-eating Auimals, of the 


thelr habits and peculiarities 


Dog. The engravings areall in the highest style of art 
Published fortnightly on the first and fifteeuth of each 
month, Price 15 cents per part 

CASSELL 'S ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
Parts 1, 4, and 5, the only parts we have received, relate 
the history of England from its earliest records, up to 
the middle of the thirteenth century ; and contain spirited 
illustrations of persons and events of those times, Pub- 
lished semi-mouthly, at 1) cents per part, 

From Denny & Jackson, New York, through G. G, 
Evana, Philadelphia;— 

LOUIE'S LAST TERM AT ST. MARY'S, A story of 
achool life, which in its detail is so quiet and common- 
piace, that it can scarcely be said to have a plot at all, 


but which will yet stand out iudividualized in the book 


i 


LADY’S BOOK AND MAGAZINE, 





world, and receive attention and commendation, when 
others more pretending in plan and style will be over- 
looked. 
the young, though it is not by any means intended fora 
child's book. A high moral tone pervades it, and ren- 
ders it therefore a most profitable as well as pleasing 
It is offered by its authoras a tribute 
Price $1 00. 


Strictly speaking, it might be called a story for 


work for perusal. 
to the memory of the late Bishop Doane. 

From CHAr.es Scripner, New York, through J. B. 
Lippixcott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE COTTAGES OF THE ALPS; or, Life and Mean- 
ners in Swilzeriand, By the author of “ Peasant Life in 
Germany This writer has left the task of describing 
the beauty, grandeur, and sublimity of the scenery of 
Switzerland to other tourists; and has given her readers 
instead, a pleasing picture of the people who constitute 
this little republic, and their peculiar habits and man- 


ners, as they appeared to her during her sojourn among 
them. 

From Ticxxor, Fiennes, & Co., Boston, through Sayre 
Hazann, Jx., Philadelphia :— 

OVER THECLIFFS., By Charlotte Chanter. This story 
enid to have been written by the sister of the Rev. Charlet 
Kingsley, is one that will captivate by its well-suetained 
interest, It is, in some sort, @ sea story, as the tith 
would indicate. The plot is so sufficiently attractive 
that we leave to our readers the pleasure of finding 
out, At the same time, we can heartily recommend tt 
to them as being, not only @ well-written story, but one 


whose moral tendency is most commendable, Prices 
$1 00 
From Pararex Dowanon, Boston, through 1. M'Gnare, 


Philadelphia :— 

THE BVIL BYE, or, The Black Spectre 
Hy William Carleton, author of “Traits and Stories of 
the Irish "Willy Keilly,”’ "Hh wy the 
This la a story of 


A Romane 


Penenntry, ° 
ltover,"' Paddy go Masy,"' ete, ete 
Irish Life by an author who has already obtained a repu 
tation aa a eneceseful portrayer of Irish character, The 
hook ia founded upon the common superstition of the 
vil Bye; and without attempting to enter into any 
argument to prove or disprove ite existence and influ 
ence, the writer has succeeded in building from ita very 
readable romance 

Tue TPaorearant Revcora, Covanen Boon Roomy 
have their usual Christmas list of Juveniles, one of the 
mont attractive to be found, Among those more recently 
published, we notice-— 

THE CAVERLY PAMILY, handsomely got up in erim 
son and gold A atory of a good governtessa, W ho comes 
to be the well-beloved step-mother of the Caverly Family 
The style is not quite as simple and direet as we like t& 
find in children's stories, and it is rather romantic |e 
incident, We object to the “fair” and “stage repres 
sentation,’ as we do to anything like display or that 
encourages the love of it in children; but we give the 
author full eredit for many excellent teachings, and @ 
general purity of tone, 

CLIMBING THE MOUNTAINS, by the author of the 
excellent stories, “The Mouse in the Pantry," and “ The 
Little Sisters of Charity,” isan admirable book for boys, 
particularly for headstrong, careless, play-loving fel- 
lows, who are drawn into evil through love of fun and 
mischief, We commend it heartily. 

THE CHIEF'S DAUGHTER, or, The Settler in Vir- 
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GODEY'S 


ginia, is the story of Pocahontas, told with the histo y 
of Master Robert Hunt, the chaplain of the Jamestown 
Colony. An hstorical tale of much value for young 
readers just awakening to interest in the history of their 


church and their country. 


From Bianca arp & Lea, Philada., Publishers :— 
THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MEDICAL 
SCIENCES, Edited by Isaac Hays, M.D. October, 15q. 
Published quarterly at $5 a year 
“~ ’ | . 
@odens Arm-Oharr. 
= a 


Gopry's Fasnions.—What shall we say of this Fash- 


jon-plate? What will ourcontemporaries say ? and what 
will our subseribers think of it? 


has appeared that can in any way approach 


Need we say that no- 


thing ever 


it? We are proud of it; the figures are laryer; there are 
more of them, and they are better grouped and colored 
han auy fashions we have heretofore published, or 
ever have been p blished in this ora ly other country 
Remember that other fashion magazines ve but two 
f «; here are seven, The extra cost for these fusl . 
“ | nearly $10,000 for one year, and we shall com 
met the year ISOL with fashion-plates of this 

hi ind Bridesmaids Bachelor editors, beware 
Two sj lid steel engravings also wrace tl nin 
ber Mu plates, designed expressly for Godey No 
" Th has plates engraved from original de 
aly made expresaly for the m wil 

Hhuy y fF pavement ¢leaned anil r Toy 
y sre eetecnable plates, well designed and well 
ee aved 

We me no especial promises for next your, but one 
tibeeril know ts, abd know that we have the menue 
bid the diep sition to Keep the ladye It k, where ital 
Ways hae been, at the head of Amerionn mawasines 

In the January number we ehall commence a story, 
ya Lady of thie City, entitled Munehine acd ‘ ’ 
Which will be very attractive lt will run through 
wine tine numbers of the ook, and will be thes y 
# the Beason The author of Mies Blinn ‘ ’ 
Hninentos & humorous story, Me, aud Mra, Masher 
Look out for it 

We cordially with our readers a Merry Christmas 
May all the genial and blessed influences of the season 
showered upon them! How many old reeolleetions 
and dormant eympathios does this seuson awaken! Tlow 
many th meet who have but seanty intereourse at 


Mher periods of the year? and thou bh Christmas pastimes 


appear now to be newleeted by » clety in proportion to 
their polish, #till, in many parts of our country, Pather 
Christinas is invited to reign with a little of his fi 


spirit le 


rmer 
wok at the contrast between “ Christmas tu the 


ity,” and * Christmas in the Country 


Ix our Hterature of this number, some amusing artl- 
dex will be found, “B Artist,” by Metta Vic 
wria Vietor; and “ The Prince of Wales at Po nytown,”’ 
by Mary Martin “Two Ways of 
Keep\ ny by Marion Harland, is concluded ta 

Il rend 


Umber, 
, a contributor 
a Wife,’ 


shumber: 


new 


aud we are sure that every one Ww 


‘od like Mrs, Haven's beautiful story, Miss Towaseud 
“so furnishes one of her graceful stories 

Wr will send a copy of the Lady's Book one year, 
‘ad the Atlantie Monthly oue year on receipt of $4 50, 


ARM-CHAIR, 
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RIVAL CLAIMS.—CIRISTMAS IN THE CITY AND 
COUNTRY, 

Tue suburban life of our great cities is a marked social 
feature of the day ; the taste for the quiet domestic pur- 
suits, which naturally spring up inthe abundant leisave 
of the country, contest their place warmly with the 
fashion and gayety of the town. Every year more fami- 
lies give up their city residences, and, save a month or 
two at some hotel, or with friends who are glad enoug! 
to return the compliment whea summer comes, pass the 
year out of the sight of bricks and mortar. They cer- 
tainly have fewer excuses, if they do not live “a sober, 
than those who are drawa 


under which 


yus, aud godly life,’ 


righte 
more or less into the vortex of “ society,” 


we include party-giving and party-going, shopping, 


calling, the opera, the concert—all that enyious people 
sum up with the convenient title of * city dissipation.” 


City people, in the mean time, shrug their shoulders, 


and wonder what people can possibly find to do with 


themselves, and look on their “country cousins” as the 


yutine, and narrow-mindedness, and general 


val claims in what may be sup- 


posed to be the chief exjoyment of each separate ° 


Christmas, the general holiday, has ite charme for each, 
In town there is much coneultation as to toilet 
though the children absorb t morning, and itis proper 
to be seen at chureh, itis not less certain that tl int 
niate lemen fievuds of the family will make thei 
appearance by the tine a demi-toilet ean be dispatched, 
alittle ate the general reception that ma ke the 
New Yeout Theres e eymptome of it in the well spread 
hy tulle f the luxurivotie drawitte-room, if tl 

j nis yroupin f in of the hues Ww i the firet 
{ f the door bell, aud ite enjoyment eulminna i 
t entranee af the eum man wh tukese tha 
berty of bringitt h frieund Marka, airoudy W i 
kuownh lh eoelety aa superb in the German 

i r Conntey Cousines, meantime, havealready dined! 

infashionable erontures |-and enjoyed with keen ag 
pret the ample bountiful Christmas dinner the bara 
yurd, and the garden's latest gifteof eriap Gelery, W 
¥ tabole aud fruit, have eontributed te TI aie ia 
i id ¢ iv, the ky unclouded eapphire, the roada 
in theiy prime of sleight from yeeterday 's travel ver 
the last cheerful snow etorm They, too, have weutle 
men filends who ar onl too happy to pay their cfs 
hal in the elear open alt and in much merriment thea 
sleighing party te made up, to dash along with ehiming 
beils, and song and laughter An upset now and then 
is counted tn with the amusements of the day, so that 
no one is hurt, aud who ever ls?--by a fall tuto a yield 


jug snowbank! 
We leave our lady friends to choose for themselves in 
which seene lies the best opportunity for amusement 


and—a proposal | 


Anrurn's Tlowmm Macazixne.—We recommend th'a 


mavazine to the attention of families as the best #2 
magazine now published, We elub it with the Lady's 
Book, only asking #3 50 for both publications, or it can 


be introduced in any of our clubs in place of a copy of 


the Lady's Book, See advertisement in this number 


Fup ror tHe Peronase or Moust Vernoy.—We will 
receive, as usual, subseriptions for this purpose, but d 
cline to receive any money the whole of which Is to 


be devoted for thut purpose, §1 constitutes a memler- 


ship. 
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Ovk Mesic,—Probably our fair readers may be myst!- 
fied at the title of our music this month, If so, and they 
should fail to discover its significance upon examination, 
we can only refer them to husbands or brothers who are 
presumed to be attached to the * order" The Nationai 
Masonic School, at its sixth session recently closed, 
adapted the song with the utmost enthusiasm, the of- 
ficers pronouncing it the best song ever compose d for 
clusing all Lodges, of various degrees. It is expected 
that the demand for this song will be very great. 

We have on file a beautiful new song, by Mr. Mc Naugh- 
tan, which we shall soon present to our readers, 

New Music.—**Poor Ben, the Piper,’’ by J. Starr Hol- 
loway. Just published. Price 25 cents. 

This song was sung a few years since at the popular 
mmusical entertainments given throughout the Union, by 
Mr. Dodge, an It is now for the first 


time published in sheet form, and, as we possess the 


d Ossian’s Bards. 


copyright and plates, it can only be procured by in- 
clgsing the amoun: in stamps to onr own address. We 
will send five copies on receipt of one dollar, Or it may 
be ordered with any of the pieces named in our July and 
October numbers. 

Boston Musical Timee, published fortnightly, at one 
dallur per annum, by Russell & Tolman, Boston. This 
is a neat quarto paper, of 16 pages, furnishing in each 
number Musical Correspondence from different locali- 
ties, Musical Biographies and Histories, Musical Ance- 


dgtes and Gossip, and Musical Intelligence generally. 





The price of subscription ts nominal compared with the 
stores of information which may be gained from its 
pages by those interested in music. 

During the vew year, we shall present our mnsicai 


patrons with the best list of original compositions yet 


published in the Book. Our arrangements are complete, 
with new contributors and old. 


J. Starr Hotoway., 


BoarpMAN & Gray, of ALBANY, 
readers may have read in the papers, some months ago, 


New York.—Our 


an account of the burning of this celebrated Piano maunu- 
factory—the most extensive perhaps in the States. We 
area happy to announce that the whole of it was not de- 
stroyed, but only a portion, and by this time that part 
has been rebuilt. Their business was not interrupted, 
far with that go-aheadativeness that cha-acterizes the 
American character, they weve up and doing at once, 
Their most pressing orders suffered but little delay, and 
they are now ready for all that may apply. It would 
indeed be a pity that a concern like this, that has 
hrought pianos within the reach of every one, should be 
crippled in its business. The people would suffer—as 
nowhere else can a beautiful Cottage Piano be found at 
$150, or a School Piano for $125, premiums for which 
were awarded at the last New York State Agricultural 
Fair. Itis not alone these, but their stock consists of 
pianos of exquisite tone and workmanship, at much 


higher prices. Orders can be sent through us as usual. 


A rouna LapY, capable of taking charge of the educa- 
ion of children under the age of fifteen, desires to enter 
a private family as teacher. She prefers a situation in 
Kentucky or Tennessee, Address, until the Ist of De- 


camber, Miss Euna 8., Osceola, [1 

Ler it be distinetly understood that we have no agen's 
for whore acts wo are rexponsible, and we are only account- 
able to those who remit directly to us, We have no agents 
that solicit *ub<eribers, Money must be seut to the pub- 


lisher, L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. 
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“Cispa,” “Ciucpa."—Now is the time to commence 
the organization of clubs. Remember that the Lady's 
Book is the cheapest, because you get so much more for 
Compare the 
See the quan- 


your money, and that so much better, 
Lady's Book with any other magazine, 
tity and quality; and remember, also, what our ex 
changes so often mention, that it is ‘‘an evidence of the 
good taste of a family when the Lady's Book is seen 
upon the centre-table.’’ We hardly need say more upon 
this subject. Every one of any taste wanting @ “lady's 
book’’ will subseribe for *‘ Godey.”’ 
CHRISTMAS LAY. 
CHRISTIAN CHARITY. 


Troven in the matters of our faith 
We cannot all agree, 
Yet in the bonds of friendly love 
We can united be; 
For weak indeed must be that creed, 
In fact, not worth a feather, 
Whose advocates refuse to kneel 
In love and peace together. 
This world, indeed, would wiser be 
Ifall would cease contention ; 
If none would strengthen by his acts 
The rank weeds of dissension ; 
If each and every one would strive 
In love's wide field to labor ; 
Choose his men creed—and also give 
The same right tu his neighbor. 
Fintey Jonyxsox. 
CorraGrR ARCHITECTURE.—There has been one feature 
strictly adhered to in Godey, for the introduction of which 
we think we may justly claim the favorable consideration 
of the country at large. There can be no question among 
thoxe who are acquainted—and who is not ?—with the 
embellishments, illustrations, and descriptions of cottage 
architecture which have so long appeared in varied styles 
in our pages, that they have had an extensive and valuable 
iufluence in the embellishment of the now beautiful land 
scapes spread over the face of the country Whenever we 
find leisure to take a brief sojourn, or ‘‘ excursion,” into 
the country, we confess that we feel a particular gratifica- 
tion in recoguizing the numerous improvements in rural 
architecture which we can fairly trace to the remote of 
We hope we shall be 
excused for the reference we make to this subject, as it is 


more recent uumbers of the Book. 


but the expression of a feeling of pleasure which, we doubt 
not, all our readers will fully appreciate, and in which, 
alxo, many of them will participate, as they are now epjoy- 
ing the fruits of our labors. 


Drar Friexp Gover: You have had my name on yout 

list the last year; and, Providence not preventing, you 
shall have it while I can write my name; so here I send 
a club. Y., Mich. 
Club of $10, 
I regard the Lady's Book as the standard of American 
It has done more than any 
other to give uniqueness and universality to the fashion. 
It is found on the work table of every lady who male 
I regard it not 
ouly as a pleasure, but as a necessity. I have looked t 
it so long for aid and assistance in almost every depart 
ment of domestic duty, and have never sought its page 
in vain, that I cannot now think of being deprived of 
A., Ark 


periodicals of the kind. 


any pretension to elegance and neatness. 


its mmouthly visits, 
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THE AMERICAN PRESS, 

Few persons have had better opportunities, for many 
years past, to judge rightly of the influences exercised, 
aud of the important duties performed by the press of 
this country, than has fallen within our own sphere, 
Maintaining, as we have always done, the largest ex- 
change list of ang publication, or of any three put to- 
gether, in any one of our eastern cities, all of which are 
regularly opened and examined, we thiuk we may claim 
to speak intelligently, truthfally, and feelingly in re- 
gard to the patriotic services performed by our numerous 
coutem poraries. wonderful progress 
which the American States have made in all thatadorns 


Surely, in the 


aud dignifies the character of a free people, the conduc- 
tors of the press have been greater and more successful 
than an ‘“‘army with banners."’ In other countries, the 
banuers and bayonets of hostile forces precede the press ; 
but in this more favored land, the vigilance and the 
patriotism of the press precede, establish, and direct 
every other “institution,” restricting not only soldiers 
aid sailors, politicians and partisans, but generals and 
governors, and*®even Presidents themselves within the 
strictest line of duty and responsibility to the people; 
iu fact, the press is here the government aud the a: biter 
in all things. 

We are aware that some readers will judge that we 
are extravagant in our views of the influences and du- 
tes of the press. But that judgment can only be the 
result of a feeling of jealousy, which not unfrequently 
prompts those who receive their information daily, or 
at least weekly, from newspapers, to imagiue that they 
had furnished it to, instead of having received it from, 
But a little reflection on the part of such 
When they 
quietly think of the tact, the cireumspection, the skill, 


the printer, 
readers will always dispel the illusion. 


the energy, the patience, and the intelligence which are 
required in the conductor of the public press, whether 
daily or weekly, perhaps they will not only estimate 
his labors more favorably, and at a higher price, but 
will probably come to the conclusion that those labors, 
which he cannot dispense with, should be paid as 
promptly as those of the President, or of any other pub- 
lic oflicer or agent. 

WE published in our November number a paragraph 
upon secret letter-writing, headed “ Secret, or no Secret.”’ 
The advertiser informs us that he has received hosts of 
¢smmunications, and has furnished the receipt, which is 
only 15 cents, addressed to W.S. Gaffuey, Washington, 
Indiana, to thousands of applicants. This is always the 
case with everything noticed in the Lady’s Book. We 
think we have sent away more than 1000 patterns of 
Zouave jackets, many of which have been noticed as sent 
in our “ Philadelphia Agency ;” but not a moiety of what 
we send is mentioned even in that department. In fact, 
we have hardly time to record what we send. The Fashion 
Editer’s Department has got to be almost as great an in- 
stitution as the Lady's Book. We can only add, if per- 
sons do not want to be bothered with applications, do 
hot insert any notice in the Bouk,. 





Tar “Twelfth Annual Report of the Mission in the 
County Insane Hospital and other Departments of Block- 
ley" has been handed us, in which we see that Edward C. 
Jones, A. M., that indefatigable worker of good, is still 
eugaged successfully in his mission of mercy. 

Tae Masonic Song in this number will have a world- 
Wide reputation ; every Mason wiil want a copy of it. 


} 
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Hain OxNAMENTA. — Ladies wishing hair made into 
bracelets, pins (which are very beautiful), necklaces, or 
ear-rings, can be accommodated by our Fashion Editor. A 
very large number of orders have recently been filled, aud 


he articles have given great satisfaction. 





z ee 
Gssuer> 


- \ 





We give the prices at which we will send these beautl- 
ful articles :— 
Breastpins, from $¢ to $12. 
Ear-rings, from ®t 50 to $10. 
Bracelets, from $3 to $15. 
Rings, from $1 50 to $3. 
Necklaces, from $6 to $15. ° 
Fob-chains, from $6 to $12. 
The Charms of Faith, Hope, and Charity, @4 50. 
Hair Studs from $5 50 to &11 the set. 
Sleeve Buttons from #6 50 to $11 the set. 

Ix confirmation of what we have often said, that there 
is no difficulty in getting up clubs, we publish the fol- 
lowing :— 

I have succeeded in getting up a club with very little 
exertion, for so popular is your Book that I had only to 
mention my inteution, and the names were given at 
once, Please accept my thanks for the enjoyment I[ 
have received from your excellent Book, and my wish 
for a happy and prosperous year. C., Conn. 

Club of $10 

We have been very much pleased with the Book, and 
think itthe best magazine published ; in short, it is all 
that can be desired, both for the entertainment and 


profit of its readers. M., Mase 


Letter with a club. 

Your book has more than answered our expectations, 
and we shall still hail its arrival with gladness the 
May many more names be added to your 
W., Ind 


ensuing year. 
list of subscribers this year! 
Dear Sin: It is with the greatest pleasure I inclose 
you $10 for six copies of your celebrated Lady's Book 
I think it is the best periodical published. H., Pa 
I have been a reader of your Book for the last five 
years, and mean to have it the next tea. G., NY. 








OH6t GODEY'’S LADY'S BOOK AND MAGAZINE, 


NURAL RESIDENCE IN THE ANGLO-FRENCH STYLE 


Designed expressly for Godey's Lady'é Book by Samvnr Stoan, Archileet, Philudelphta. 





Toe high enrved roof and broad verandas present 
striking features, a combination of which give a pleasing 
and picturesque effect, The high roof, though novel in 
this country, is every where seen on those inviting little 
cottages, and also large villas, with which we meet in 
France, Though peculiar, they possess many advau- 
tages, affording an additional number of chambers with- 
out increasing the apparent height of the structure, the 
beauty of many rugal desigus being destroyed in this 
way. 

The plan is a parallelogram in form, and very compact, 











FIRST FLOOR 


affording a large number of rooms, of which A is the 
hall, with large stairway leading to the second story ; 





B parlor; C dining-room ; D office, or library; E kiteh 
en; F butler’s pantry; G store-room; also hall, with 
private stair. 

The second story contains five chambers, K K K; L 











BECOND STORY. 


bath-room , N wardrobe; each chamber being also pro 
vided with wardrobes, 

The attic story wil: contain five chambers, well pr’ 
vided with wardrobes, and lighted from large dormer 
windows in the roof. 

Tz best #3 00 and the best #2 00 monthly are offered 
one year fot $3.50. Godey's Lady's Book and Arthurs 
Hiome Maguzine. 
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J &. TILTON & CO,, 161 Washington Street, Boston, 
publish, for Grecian and Antique Painting, the following 
‘ suit pletures, whieh they Will send, post paid, to any 

l\dvess on receipt of price, New pictures constantly 
bein published 


Kuch ie prepared on enitable paper, with tints, ete, ; 


aud full directions to paint, to mix each color, frame, 
ele, Without extra @harge There are no other publish 
of such pletures, hor ean any other pletures be made 
tosolfully resemble a canvas oil paintityv, oF femain per 
fetaethese, The coaree nnd cheap pictures are noteult 
sod disyust people of taste With those beautiful arte 
Bige of Plate 
besides margiu, Price 


(in the Prairie, very fine . lu by 27 $2 00 
Mary Dow, compaction to Barefoot 
Hay ld * 33 bu 
The Barefoot Boy, companion to Mary 
Dow 6 3 60 
The Reetor's Ward 1 * 2) 1 
Th Marriawe of John Alden, tn the 
Courtebip of Milos Standiah,’’ M4 6* «(17 1 
| Virwin and Child, the celebrated 
Mudonna della Seala, by Corregyio 16 “ 22 1 oo 
Evangeline, from Longfellow wos 1 00 
Beatrice Cenel, from the celebrated 
painting by Guide ; ; 16 * 33 1 00 
Jean D'Are - ; as (AG 1 Ov 
A sud Infancy, a beautiful Fam ly 
Group = - : 16 * 2 ® 00 
The Happy Family, beautiful Family 
Group ; 3“ 17 1 2 
Hiawatha's Woolny, from Longfellow lt * 18 1 Ww 
The Farm Yard, by Herring, compan- 
lon to Hiawatha's Wooing 3 ** 19 1 Ww 
The Jew's-harp Lesson, by Brunet, >“ 60 
The Little Bird, by Brunet , oe * | 60 
Les Orphelines, copy from celebrated 
paiutiog ‘ : ° 9 * jl 1 00 


They are the originators of several of the most popular 
new styles of painting, and publish the valuable book, 
Ant Recreations, Their careful experience of several 
yours is given in this book, with that of Professor Day, 
the pioneer teacher, who has succossfully taught in Bu- 
rope and the best seminaries in New Enyland 

Its value to teachers will be obvious, and to those living 
ata wreat distance, for it gives instructions how to make 
a'l materials usod, valuable receipts, ete. Some of the 
branches taugut are 

Pencil Drawing, Oil Painting, Crayon Drawing and 
Painting, Paper Flowers, Moss-work, Papier Mache, 
Cono-work, Feather Flowers, Hair-work, Potichimanie, 
Leather-work, Theorem Painting, Gilding and Bronzing, 
Tux dermy, or the Art of Preserving Birds, Grecian 
Painting, Antique Painting, Oxiental Painting, Wax 
Flowers, from the crude wax to the beautiful and per- 
feet flower, fruit, ete. ; Sign Painting, Shell-work, Paiut- 
ing on Ground Glass, Mayic Lantern, Imitation of Pearl, 
Sealing-wax Painting, Panorama Painting, Embroidery, 
Coloring Photographs, Water-coloring, the Aquarium, 
etc 

The work is elegantly illustrated, large 12mo. Price 
$1 0. This and all ou pictures and books sent, post- 
paid, by mail. 

Take Your own Paper.—Let us still try to impress this 
Upon our subscribers, Take your own paper before sub- 
scribing to any other; it isaduty you owe, and one you 
Ought not to neglect. If you want the Lady's Book also, 
take that in a club with your own paper. You will save 
one dollar by the operation, 

VOL. LX1.—48 


“Patstare Meatenixnea tia Reenvita,'<—Thia ta the 
tile of the magnificent engraving offered by the Co#mus 
politan Art Journal, of Now York, as their premium for 
the comin Your (seo their advertisement in thie number 
Ae nn evidences how cheap the aubaeri bers to the Journal 
vet this plate, the directors charge tot-aubecribers ft 
Jodia proofs 15, It ia very dificult to vive an idea of 
the bewuty of this pleture, but of ite size we oan iy it ie 
25 by 80 inches, aad it Will be & aplondid feature in any 
drawlig-room 

The moment chosen la when the "ree aite" are ealled 
in tO Paes lnepection Valetall stands lowuing upon the 
counter of the offiee, arrayed in all hia notable glory of 
¢crimeon, gold lace, and trappings of the Beld ; aud such 
a Valetaff It ia to be doubted if the world ever saw the 
great, gross cronture=-the coward, the drunkard, aud 
braguart; the man of humor and duplicity, ready for 
any emergency ; the favorite of all; the despised of all 
so fully aud entirely typified 

The reeruits ave a study; euch a set can only he de- 
scribed by Shakspeare, and we refer our readers to the 
play, Henry LV,, act Sd, The engraving is in pure line, 
with the exception of the faces, which are stippled, and 
in one of the most expensive plates ever engraved ia 
this country. It ls a good companion plate to the one 
offered last year, “Shakspeare and his Friends." The 
Art Journal, published by this association, Is an exvel- 
lent work, We advise our friends to send for a copy 

Subscriptions to the Cosmopolitan Art Association will 
be received by Mewers. E. H. Hunt & Co., N. W. Corner 
Fifth and Chestuut Streets 

Wr call the attention of our readers to the following 
advertisement:— 

Missea CLopron's Boarpina AND Day Senoon For 
Youna Lapiss, Old Polnt Comfort, Virginia Terma, 
per session of nine montha, payable tn advance at the 


commencement af each half session, 


Primary English, $30 00 
Higher Euglish, including Algebra or Geometry, 

or both, 40 00 
French, 20 00 
Latin, 2) 00 
Music, Piano and Guitar, each, 60 00 
Use of Piano for practising, 10 00 
Board, washing, fuel, and lights included, 20 00 


The School was opened on the first Monday in October, 
1860, and will close the last of June, 1861 

Scracripens do not seem to understan! that, when we 
receive money for any other publication, we pay (he noncy 
over to that publication, and they, not we, are then respon- 
sible. We only act as the agent to pay over the money. 
If they miss a number of Harper or Arthur, they must 
address the publisher of the publication they miss. We 
have nothing tu do with it. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies ft. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-oflice stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks, 

G. D, B.—Sent pattern September 19th 

M. T. C.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 19th 

Miss L. R.—Se..t pattern Zouave jacket, &c, 19th 
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A. J.—Sent Zouave jacket by Harnden’s express 19th 

Mrs. 8. E. E.—Sent hair ring 2oth 

Miss T. E. 8.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 20th. 

Miss E. P.—Sent kid wloves and pattern 20th. 

Cc. L. R. T.—Sent materials for paper lowers 20th. 

Mrs. M. E T.—Sent patterns for little girl's clothes 

Mra. C. W.—Sent orné ball by Harnden’s express 20th 

Miss J. H.—Seut materials for paper dowers by Adams's 
ss 21st 

Irs. L. TH. R.—Sent patterns and needles 24th. 


Mes, J. R. F.—Sent patterns for children’s clothes 24th 


M. B.—Sent pattern Zonave jacket 2th. 
M. 8. —Sent patterns 2th 
I. R. C.—Sent lead comb 25th, 


M. T.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 25th 
Mrs. Dr W. B. B.--Sent basqui 





* patier 
M. E. F.—Sent nets for the hair 25th 
t 


Mrs. A. V. Du B.—Sent bundle by Harnden’s express 


Mrs. M. G. W.—Sent gold pen 26th 

Mrs. C. A. 8.—Sent gold ring, buttons, and needles 
Qih 

Mrs. E. T.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 26th. 





A. 5. W.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 20th 
Mrs. B. R.—Sent pattern Zonave jacket 26th. 
Mrs. D. 8. F.—Sent patterns 26th 
Mrs. li. A. T.- 
ith. 
Miss S. E. V. M.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket and nee- 


Sent pattesn Zouave jacket and needles 


s 27th 
Mrs. J. B. W.—Sent patterns of infant's clothes 27th. 
Mrs. B.—Sent waist and apron patterns 27th 
Mrs. C. J. H.-—-Sent flannel, worsted, &ce. 27th. 
C. A. B.--Sent headdresses by Adams's express 27th. 
Miss G. L. D.—Sent pattern Zonave jacket 28th 
Mrs. E. T. A.—Sent patterns and needles 2Sth. 
Miss A. C. W.—Seut winter clouk by Adams's express 
2th 

Dr. W. H. E.—Sent sweetmeats by Adams's express 
2th. 

Mrs. M. T. S.—Sent slipper pattern October Ist, 
Mrs. L. D. G.—Sent patterns Ist 

Mrs. B. P. P.—Sent slipper pattern and chenille Ist, 
Mrs. A. C. W.—Sent pattern Zouave jucket and black 
we veil Ist 

M. R.—Sent floss silk Ist. 

Miss M. E. M.—Sent patterns of dresses and Zouave 
jacket lst 
Mrs. L. G. R.—Sent night-gown patterns Ist 
Mrs. R. A. B.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 2d. 
Mrs. 8. H. D 
Mrs. A. V. Du B.—Sent box by Harnden’s express 2d 
Miss E. J. F.—Sent shawl by United States express 2d. 
Mrs. C. R, P.—Sent floss silk 3d. 
Mrs. J. B. F.—Sent edging, staurmped collars, &c. 3d 
Mrs. C. W. B.—Sent infant's under-shirts, &e. 3d 
Sallie.—Send a stamp, and your name, and we will 


Sent patterns 2d 


swer. 
Miss A. M.—Sent patterns, &e. 3d, 
Mrs. A. N. J.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 4th. 
Mrs. J. 8. V.—Sent bonnet and extension skirt by 
Adams's express 4th 
N. Ww. W 
Mrs. L. V. R.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 5th. 
Mrs. H. M. C.—Sent patterns of boy's clothes 5th. 
Mrs. J. A. H.—Sent cloak, dress, sack, and apron pat- 
terns Sth. 
Mrs. J. R. Q.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket Oth. 


Sent dresses by Adams's express 4th. 


L. T. C,.—Sent patterns of infant's slips 6th 

H. R. C.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 6th. 

Miss J. S.—Sent hair ring 6th 

Miss E. M. H.—Sent hair ring 6th 

Nrs. E. M. B.—Sent pattern of boy's clothes 6th 

Miss E. A. 8.—Sent hair ring 6th 

Miss M. M A.—Sent hair fob chain 6th 

Mrs J. W. W.—Sent cloak and dress by Adams's ex 
press 8th. 

M. B.—Sent bonnet, gloves, &e. by Adams's express 
Sth 

Mrs. M. D. F.—Sent floss silk Sth. 

Mrs. D. C. N.—Sent pattern of shawl mantle Sth 

Mrs. M. A. 8.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket Sth. 

Mrs. M. P. M.—Sent patterns of boy's clothes 8th 

Mrs. M. E. M 

G.T. P 

A. T. MeF.—Sent Diamond ruffle trimming, &c. Sth 

Mrs. J. F. M.—Seunt needle-book 9th. 

Mrs. Pr. A.—Sent article 9th 

Mrs. C. J. E.—Sent hat and patterns by Adams's ex 


Sent pattern Tagus cloak Sth 


—Sent pattern winter cloak Sth 


press 9th. 
Mrs. A. D. J.—Sent patterns 9th. 
Mrs. C. P. C.—Sent patterns 9th. 
Miss 8S. MeG 


Mrs. A. 8.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 10th. 


Sent pattern Zouave jacket 10th. 


Mrs. A. E. E.—Sent collar, sleeves, and rufile trimming 


10th 
Mrs. J. M. L.—Sent articles 11th 
Miss P.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 11th 
Mrs. T. T.—Sent pattern of infant's cloak 11th. 
Mrs. E. C. ©.—Sent patterns 11th. 
Miss F.—Sent bonnets, &c. by Adams's express 11th 


Mrs. W. F. F.—Sent India rubber gloves and patterns 

2th 

Mrs. V. A. L.—Sent sleeve pattern 12th. 

S. P.—Sent net for hair 13th 

Mrs. H. A. R.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 13th 

Mrs. L. G.—Sent patterns 13th 

A. C. 8.—Sent bonnets and cloak by Adams's express 
13th 

Mrs. A. J. M.—Sent slip, nightgown, and wrapper pat 
terns 15th 

Mrs. J. H. R.—Sent gauntlets, chenille, net, &e. 15th 

Mrs H. P. H.—Sent patent enamelled collars 16th. 

Miss M. C. 8.—Sent bundle by Adams's express 17th 

W. C. R.—Sent Zouave jacket, &c. by Adams's express 
17th. 

Mrs. B. F. P.—Sent patterns boy's clothes 18th. 

Mrs. 8. H.—Sent pattern of shaw! mantle 15th. 

J. K.—Sent box by Howard's express 18th. 


Chemistry for the Voung. 


LESSON XVIIL.—(Continued.) 


369. Procrepina now to examine the results of com- 
bustion in all the instances just mentioned, let us takea 
glanee at the contents of the various jars. The jar in 
which the iron has been found contains an oxide of that 
metal, and, with this remark, may be put aside. The 
three remaining jars, however, require farther attention 
Take the jar in which the sulphur has been burned, and, 
pressing down the valve with one hand, support the 
soup-plate with the other hand, and agitate the water on 
the plate so as to produce absorption. Remove the jar, 
and, immersing into the water a slip of litmus paper, 
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remark that the slip turns red, thus indicating the pre- 
sence of an acid ; indeed, the fluid will be fouud distinctly 
acid to the taste. 

370. Take the jar in which phosphorus has been 
burned, treat it precisely as the last, and again remark 
that, not only does the water redden a slip of blue lit- 
mus paper, but it is also distinctly acid to the taste. 

371. Take the jar in which the charcoal has been 


burned, treat i 





as the two preceding, and remark that, 
although the water in the iron plate does not taste acid, 
it nevertheless reddens litmus pauper, thus indicating 
acidity ; remark, moreover, that lime-water being mixed 
with it, a white precipitate results. 





Hence it will be seen that, according to the evi- 
dence before us, the combustion of substances in oxygen 
may give rise toa result which is simply an oxide, as 
n the case of iron, or an acid, as in the case of carbon 
chareoal), sulphur, and phosphorus, Fereafter it will 
be demonstrated that earths and alkalies may be the 
result of burning certain other substances in oxyg 

The greater number of acids contain oxygen as one of 
th ir constituents At one time, indeed, it was believed 


tuat oX¥Ygen Was t 


iniversal acidifying principle, but 


this isa mistake. Hydrochloric acid, for instance, con 





tains no oxygen, being a compound of thirty-six parts 


y weight of chlorine, aud one part by weight of hyd 





yen Prussie or hydrocyanie acid, again, contains no 
xygen; and the same every acid 
t W is the t t, 8 14 
ihydro-chlorie, hyd lic nominated 
y the general term of hydracids Nevertheless, it w 
well to remember that the greater number of acids 
contain oxy n rhus, sulphuric acid is composed of 


sixteen parts of sulphur by weight, and twenty-four 





parts of oxywzen; nit acid (aquafortis) of fourteen parts 
y weight of nitroyen, and ty of oxyyen, ¢ 

73. We have already see the « t hydrogen to 
” A werful « bustible, although a n-supporter of 








x 1 to be everse, Some notion, t ) nay 
earrived at of the result w iw take pla whe 
I tw ‘ is elements are mixed in due propor 
and L 4 A Vv tly explosiv mixtur then 1 
sult rnd product of its ex sion wat 
For the } eof acquiriug som lea of t v nes 
f this « 1ud without personal dang do asf 

Wwsi— 

‘74. Take a gas-jar similar to that described in 358, 
Ww the addition ofa brass collar and stopeock, to which 


empty, flaccid bladder is s 


curely tied Fill the jar with 
wate and put it to stand 1 
he shelf of tpneumat.e-trough, 


r the best substitute you caa 
ntrive for it Now measure 
itwo volumes of hydrogen and 
me of oxywen gas (the measur 
may be atwo-ounce bottle); and, 
rcing the jardown towardsthe 


bottom of the trough, open the 





stopcock, so that the bladder 








may expand, Close the stopeock, and, nuse owing 
attach the stem of @ tobaeco-p'pe. The u n may 

y etlected by means of a short length of vuleanized 
ndia-rubber tube, or by winding around both stem and 


stopcock end # picce of sheet non-vyuleanized india 


ber, slightly moistened with spirits of turpentine, and 


375. The union having been effected by the above 


mentioned or any other convenient plan, blow bubbles 
in some soapsads with the contained gas; and, whe:a 
heap of bubbles has collected on the surface of the bas 

set fire to them by means of a match, taking care previ- 
ously to close the stopeoek, and put the bladder to which 
it is attached aside. The experiment, although noisy, 


is devoid of dang 





r 


Centre-Cable Gossip, 


SOME GOSSIP ON NOVELTIES 


Tur “‘ Wristlet’ is now used in the place of the old 
frili of lace upon the glove, for evening dress, and in- 


deed it is almost universal for home, as well as for the 





evening and promenade. In full dress, it is of auy rib- 


bon matching the trimming of the dress, say maize, ce- 





rise, or blue, and edged with blonde; the slide in the 
centre of the bow may be of pearl, steel, silver or gold- 
wilt. For general wear, a dark brown, purple, green or 
black ribbon, edged with black lace, with a steel or jet 

ide, is most suitable; a black velvet wristlet, with 
either style of slide, is perhaps the best style of all for 
he street. These wristlets are worn with the plain 

snd ofa frill muslin, or cambrie undersleeve ; or finish 
a tight dress-sleeve, without any other cud. A yard and 
tarters, or two yards of ribbou a.e required = 


with a plain mantua ribbon as liniug to the euff, or puif 


part of the wristlet. Stout elastic cord, to go twice 
round each wrist The shirrs or drawings are run near 


edye of the ribbon and lining, and the elastic drawu 


through, making a bracelet just the size of the wrist, the 





elastic allowiny the d to pass through. A plain ot 
ible bow, with two cords, both falling one way, is 
vced so as to conceal the ning, and come on the top 
f the wrist; or there may be a double bow and ends, 
and between them a rosette of lace, with loops of uarrow 


volvet, fastened by a slide in the centre. Steel, gilt, and 


beads are used to ornament the ribbons, by many 





it steel ornameuts, including buckles, brooch, and e& 
are still worn for travelling and demi-toiletu& 

1 little distanco—especially by artificial light—th« 
have the glittering effect of diamonds, Belt clasps ha 


taken the plaee of buckles to a great extent, and hay 


1 
' 
iv effect of a double buckle; they are of gilt, mother-of- 


irl, jet, jet and steel, cut and frosted steel, besides the 


‘ nsive ones in gold, coral, enamel, ete., that ave a 


costly and eleyant ornament Nothing will be mors 


popular for a Christmas or New Year's gift the present 
win they may be had as simple or as cosily as d 
sired 

Gold belts are st to be seen, but the r 1of wilt i-« 
warly over because at its height. In jewelry, sold 

l ornaments richiy chased, of the style called Eira 
can, ave now, and in good taste 

Nets are still as popular as ever, and made of hig 
( red chenilles l cord rrow black velvet, with 
‘ lL or pearl bead at eae rossing. Roman pe 
and gold beads are introduced into every style of head 
dress; gilt leaves, with high-colored velvet flowers, as 
. et, bright blue, fuchsia, set in ¢ mals, are much 
\ i for evening als N wreaths of oak l 
1 toe, ivy, cle, wo with e hair dressed fat to 
i heal W hav more likiu for gilt in eveuir 
t (than in any other ayn n fact, itis all that iis 

cation is suited t li ir Chat’ w | { 


sole noiice of upera cloaks, party wraps 
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ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOKS, AND NEW JUVENILES. 


Ir ix a matter of some importance to know what pretty 
books are to be had, before the holiday presents are to 
be chosen We name some of the prettiest, both costiy 
and moderate in price 


Moral Emblems” is the unpresuming title of a most 





elegar nd « , overflowing with beauty, 
avd yg twit 

Folk Songs, p iblished by Seribner, is a collection 
of choice modern ballads and fugitive verses, daintily il 


lustrated by our best artists, The whole book, printing, 


illustrations, paper, binding, make it the handsomesrt 
gift-book ever dove in this untry 

* Tennyson's May Queen,’ in a volume by itself 
about the size of the ** Miller's Daughter, brou out 





last year 
“The Promises of onr Lord,” an illuminated volume, 


exqitiaitely painted, and ric v bound 





Harper promises to have ready a gift-book young 
ladies, extremely suitable for school rewards, holiday 
oe birthday remembrances to young girls on the 
threshold of womanhood It in called “Springs of 
Action,” and is a series of talks with those who have 
begun to interest themselves in the formation of charac 
ter; yet it is by no means dull ; the clear sensible style 


and abundance of anecdotes prevent this, as well as the 





fine illustrations by Hoppin, Birket Poste others, 


which abound. It challenges outward comparison with 


less ephemeral holid Ay Volumes, and is a mine of gentle 
counsel, admirable sugyestions, acd stimulating exam 
ples towards all that is best and noblest in woman 
One of our most reliable American critics, who knew 
nothing of its authorship, has prononneed it “the best 
book for young ladies now before the public ; 


stances Mrs, Chapure, Miss Beecher, and Mrs. Sigourney's 


letters as falling behind it in ease and elegance of ex- 
pression, general interest, and value. It is by Mra. C 
H. B. Richards, the author of “Aspiration,” “ Sed 

moor,’ “* low to Behave ete. ete., and her best bovuk 


thus far 


In Juveniles, the little es are to be delighted with 
more Night Cap books; thre f then “Night Ca 
Letters 1 and 2 snd a most« irming volume of ** N t 
Cap Fairy Tales,"’ which we predict w t i@ favor 


Miss MelIntosh edits a tty volu: \ Year with 
Magvie aud Emm 

Mayne Reid gives the boy 
Story of New Mexie 


z 
S 
= 


Cousin Alice has a new volume of the proverbial 


: 

series, ** Where there's a W there's a Wa: 
trating what m be done by quict con ind how 
t-w hinders ithe « y ( \ t and r 
iapi—o a ion Wintel ney Amony” oranue roves 
1 flocks of par i t«, and the w lers ola Sout) : 
f-door lif It is unil 1 with “ No Sach Word as 
Pa ‘Out of Debt, out of Danger,” ete, The desicus 


y Augustus Hoppin are original, aud in Lis best style 


AIDS TO A GOOD FIGURE. 


PeRnAPs ladies were never more indebted to a ‘‘ mak- 
ing up’’ for their good figures as at the present day 
One is reminded of this at Madame Demorest's Magazin 
dea Modes, where one finds stee! skirts in many different 
shapes and styles; French corsets so constructed that 
even Miss Slimmens, herself, could dispense with any 


further aid as to the corsage and a simple useful style 


f skirt supporters, which may be attached te auy corset 
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} 


by one or two buttons—a great comfort to those who 
suffer from the dvag of a heavy Balmoral in the winter. 

As to the present shape of “ hoops,’’ Madame Demorest 
finds that “the best people” prefer to choose them the 
trailing bell shape, without any approach to a bustle, 
and the circumference visibly wider at the bottom than 
the top; though she still has large orders from those 
dealers who say it is impossible to sell this shape to the 
uninitiated, who think a hoop is nothing without bustle 
and size allthe way down. Their new style of skirt is 
greatly improved by the addition of a diamond-shaped 
standard, between each of the regular standards, doub- 
ling ita st ength, aud making it one of the handsomest 
skirts fu market, as well as the most durable we have 
ever tested 

In her peculiar busi:ess, Madame Demo:est is unsur- 
passed ; one is compelled to wonder at the delicacy and 
accuracy with which every possible style of trimming 
is rept nduced iu colored papers—even the brocaded 
figures upon the silks of the present styles—as to give 
a counterpart of the dress itself. So of mantles, even 
the elaborate Mexiean wrap, and the Bedouin tn all its 
vurietios, every plait, tassel, seam, is given in the minu- 
text detail, The Magazin dew Modes must be invaluable 
to thoxe who manufacture their ows wardrobes, as well 


as to the d:essmaker at a distance from town 


Fashions, 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS, 

Havixa had frequent applications for the purchase of 
ewelry, millinery, ete., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editrese of the Fashion Departinent will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required, 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, Jewelry, 
, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man- 


tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo- 


my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
express to any part of the country. For the last, 


listinet directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks fer the 7 roposed ¢ rpen- 
liture, to be addressed lo the care of L. A. Godey, Exq 

No ler will be attended to unless the money ia frat 


or nor Publisher will be account- 





able for losses that may occur in remitting 

Tustructions to be as minute as is possible, ace mpan ed 
by a note of the height, complexion, aud general syle of 
the person, on which much depends in choice Dress 
M4 is from Levy a Evans & Co.'s; clonks, mangillas, or 
talmas, from eal 51 Canal Street, New York ; bon- 


om T. White & Co.'s; jewelry from Warden's or 








Philadelphia 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
buck. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 


considered fluul. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
DECEMBER 
BRIDES AND BRIDESMAIDS 
Wr give a view of the preparation for a most graceful 


le wedding 





and unusual festival—a tri 

Fig. 1\—First bride—is dressed in a white reps silk, 
with triple skirt; a heavy satin cord stands out from the 
silk like a Bayadere stripe. Each skirt is looped with 


barbes of point Duchess, arranged as bows; the same 











the throat to the hem 





FASHIONS. 





ornament fastens the collar and loops the sleeves. Rich 
Wreath of 


jessamine and orange-buds, drooping to the right. 


undersleeves and veils of point Duchess. 

Fig. 2.— Bridesmaid of first Bride, in pale brown, one 
of the new and fashionable shades, The dress is of silk, 
trimmed with plissés of ribbon the sume shade, Wreath 
of Marguevites and field grass in the hair, 

Fig. 3. Second Bride. —P lain dress of white corded silk, 
The principal point in this fvure is the novel arranye- 
mentof the veil, which is divided, a part falling over the 
back of the head, and the other portion attached to the 
wreath in front 

Fig. 4.—Brideemaid to second Bride 


blue silk, new shade 


Dress of sapphire 
Hair in puffs, with a wreath of 
single blossoms of the wild rose, 

Fig. 5. Third Bride 
texture 


without foliage, 


Dress of plain white silk, of rich 





The trimming is alternately a pliss/ of the same 


sud a row of rich lace; corsage and sleeves follow the 


sume style. Fine wreath of orange-buds. Plain illusion 
veil 
Fig. 6.—Bridesmaid for third Bride 


pink silk, the skirt trimmed by seven narrow 


} 


Dress of rose 
putts 
around the bottom; plain corsage, with point sleeves in 
t single puff; berthaand upper skirt of rich lace; parne 
rrass, aud leaves 


Fig. 7 r “friend of the 


lew shade of Mazarine), with a light sortie de bal 


Cherokee fr en, 
family,’ in a rich blue 
iress 


trimmed with swan's-down, 


DESCRIPTION OF WOOD CUT LATEST FASHIONS. 


(See engyracei ga, pagee 454, 457, 488, 491.) 


RYRIAN ROBE DR CHAMBRE, 
MATERIAL, cashmere of the finest quality, ground an 


India red, the favorite color in camel's hair shawls 


Pattern—a border in green, gold, crimson, and blue, 


eatirely resembling the robe, jacket, and sleeves; four 


# the same borders forming parallel stripes on the skirt 
The front of the robe is carried up plain to the throat; 
the jacket may be made separate or attached, it is of the 


, 


Zouave style, though more subdued in outline ; sleeves, 


lemi-long aud wide The best and newest style of the 


eason. The charmingly coquettish morning cap has 
ribbons edged by lace, knotted under the chin. 
This charming design was furnished to us by A. D 
tson, Esq., of the house of Messrs. A, T 


{New York, 


. Stewart & Co 


PROMENADE DRESS FOR BOY AND GIRI 


fray poplin; upper skirt and open jacket 


trimmed by a narrow pattern of braidwork ; jacket louse 


‘Waist; sleeves with a seam on the forearm and 


ilder; vest of white piqu collar and sleeves of 





White linen; crimson neck-tie 

Girl's dress of blue reps, with velvet applications ofa 
farker shade if blue ; these bretelle ornament are open 
tthe shoulder, and trimmed with a tassel. Loose flow 


front buttoned with velvet buttons from 
Full cambric sleeves, with linen 


ifs ; linen collar, 


TIE MONTRESSA CLOAK 
Ov black cloth with a tablier front, and deep collar 


ement inthe front of th 


sgarment is 
cularly noticeable, Trimming—a narrow cord of 
de ofa plain black velvet band 


THE GARIBALDI WRAP, 


it is a shape which the French 
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manufacturers have tried to introduce extensively the 
present season; it is something of the old bizete form, 
and aas an elaborate epaulete on the shoulder, of 


crochet and jet. 


OPERA HOOD FOR WINTER. 

The best Hood of the Season, 
Frost and back view. The body of the hood is in 
white cashmere; the fanchon in gold-colored or pink 
moire antique; the tassels, a corresponding color with 
gold; a band of moire antique surrounds the hood ; 
the ends of the fanchon are quilted in diamonds; a rich 
ruche of ribbon in the border 

CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL- 

PHIA FASHIONS, FOR DECEMBER. 

Tue subject of our plate naturally leads us to a few 
items on bridal costumes, although we have given them 
an unusually full illustration. We are told by the best 
authorities, that the attempt to introduce white velvet 
as a wedding-dress has entirely failed, as such an oufré 
idea should have done. Heavy plain and reps silks 
have driven satin from its late general favor, and are 
; in fact, nothing can be 


once more dividing the honors 


more simple, maidenly, and suitable, If richness is re- 
quired, it can be made up to any extentinthe garniture 
of lace, as will be seen in our paragraph upon laces, 
White jessamine, white roses and buds, are always 
suitable with orange flowers; but when the wreath is 
simply a long cordon, or when the cordon crosses the 
brow, it is oftenest of buds, The round or coronal 
wreaths are growing in favor, and admit of larger fow- 
ers, but are not becoming to all faces 

Mr. Brodie’s bridal cloaks, of white cashmere, lined 
with richly quilted satin, and of various styles and de- 
signs, are models of the wrap required at weddings in 
church, at this season of the year. In fact, few ladies in 


town, who gp out much in public, can dispense with a 
sortie de bal at once warm, light, and festive in its style, 


P nk, 


used in their manufacture 


maize, blue, rose, and scarlet cashmere are all 
but more generally white is 
preferred, with the trimmings and linings of one of their 


The general use of gold in cords, tassels, and 


shades, 
ornaments of all escriptions finds its appropriate place 
inevening dress, and wraps of this kind intended for the 
evening 

Speaking of garniture, we notice, among the cloaks re- 
cently displayed in Mr. Brodie’s sales-room, a rich ero 
chet and frinwe trimming crossing the back of an el 
gant mautle in two deep festoons, as if bordering a 
pointed pelerine and cape, falling above, aud at the line 
of the waist, but it is not attached at all—except at the 
shoulder—and is intended to lie thus easily, without 
the least awkward or unfinished effect. We notice it 
as a novelty of the season 

The richest velvet cloaks produced at this establish- 
ment are lined with black or violet satin, and quilted 
in diamonds scarcely an inch long. The square sleeves, 
looped back with an ornament, so as to display a fall of 
elegant guipure lace, and thus entirely change its shape, 
ix a general favorite. There are symptoms of a return 
to shawl-shaped pelerines, to be trimmed with heavy 
passementerie or guipure The selections of both these 
trimmings used by Mr. Brodie the present season are 


unsurpassed by any American manufacturer in rich- 





ness and e ance 
But does not the fashion of mantles and cloaks affect 
the sale of shawls? 


We asked the question in the shaw! room of Arnold 
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& Co. when the purchases of the firm from the East 
India Company, London, were being displayed. Never 
Lave Wwe seen & Licer display of these covel d treasu. es, 
To begin with the scarfs which are very moderate in 
price the present season. A teat scarlet scarf, for the 
neck only, at $7; a Delhi searf, for the shoulders, green, 
with richly wrought ends, at $15. The Delhi scarfs and 
shawlsare much the cheapest of the India shawls. The 
centre is precisely the same as in those known simply as 
camel's hair; the border is far less expensive, but this 
style is gaining iu popularity, aud is the vuly decided 
novelty the present seasen in scaris lu square shawls, 
we saw some excellent styles, ranging from $0 to $250, 
vlylike aud very desirable. In long shawls, the value 
rises from the last named price to $1000 and $1200; one 
“at &1200 was sold the day of the opening, and we saw 
three at #1000 it would be dificult to select from The 
border iu these furmed the shawl itself; the centre being 
uw medallion searcely larger than a pocket-handkerchief, 
sud when folded only appearing on the left shoulder ; 
in richness and freshness of coloring they outrivalled 
the French manufacturers of the latest date; though we 
were shown others sufficiently faded and cleaned to 
sutiafy the sharpest amateur as to its genuineness, We 
ack uowledye to a weakness for camel's hair shawls and 
for luce which an experience of twelve years as the 
editress of this department has never satiated—and en 
yed examining a superb variety of laces, Immediately 
afterwards, in the same establishment, which is cel 
brated in these two respects, Sets of point d' Aguille and 
point Alenjon from $15 to $125, and point Duchesae \n 
the lovellest designs and combinations The Ducheras 
in much softer than elther of the others; in delleacy it 
resembles the Mechiin of our grandmothers, though it 
excels that lu richness 
Nothing could exceed the beauty of a shawl in which 
the Duchesse and a flat point are combined—belonging 
to a set of flowers, bertha, and lace for sleeves—valued 
at $1600; the shawl alone is complete at the present 
time, but one might well afford to defer a wedding-day, 
for che sake of th 4t rhe central bouquet of roses, 
with fine flowers and follage, js unsurpassed in group- 
ing and accuracy of tnish ; and frost-work could be the 
only comparison for the delicacy of the entire design, 
We doubt if the bride is yet betrothed who is to be made 
happy by their presentation ; ifso, another golden wed 
ding must be in prospect 
Ata private view of bonnets imported and manufac- 
tured by Mrs. Scofield, Broadway, we noted a pale 
green velvet hat; the front drawn, the curtain covered 


by a fall of blonde, deep and pointed in the middle. Un- 





der the brim there was no cap, but a plaiting of white 


ribbon edyed with blonde 


Mess rusebuds in clusters 
were the decoration of this hat 

A dress hat of velvet, the hue rose dese Alpes, the very 
lightest shade of the fuchsia color so much talked of, 
which is a groseille tint afterall. The front is of velvet, 
and the flit crown piece, between the two, is a drawn 
insertion of thulle, forming what is properly the crown 
There is a rich plume to the left, with bells of the fuch- 
sia, in the same tint as the velvet mixed with gold 
Inside the brim, a light bonnet cap of thulle and blonde; 
in the centre a bow of white ribbon, from which a fold 
of the same velvet was carried down the left of the face, 
forming a little rosette on the temple, and from there 
passing between the ruches of the eap to the chin 


Broad white ribbon strings; on the ends a rieh knot of 


black lace embroidered, and apparently tied with a bow 





and flowing ends of fuchsia-colored ribbon. These rib- 
bons for strings are very popular. They come to match 
every tint of velvet, and the designs on the end are in- 
finite. One of the richest, after those just described hus 
a grape leaf and teudrils in gold and brown, on green 
ribbon. 

Bridal hat of white velvet, with an insertion of thulle 
drawn with threads of gold between the brim aud crown 
piece, which was covered by a thulle embroidered in 
knots rhe ornaments were brides of velvet. 

Every possible shade of velvet, cut and uncut, is to be 
found in bounets the present season ; for general service, 
the rich dark shades of blue, green, crimson, brown, ete, 
and above all black, enlivened by appropriate strings, 
trimmings, etc. ia the interior, aud velvet flowers or 
plumes, ora barbe of velvet, or velvet and black lace. The 
shade known as fuchsia is the only marked color, and 
of this the best people are already wearied, as they are 
of gilt ornaments, from ite endless combination with 
black the past autumn, Gold-color and salmon are very 
effective as a relief, and still popular 

The fuchsia and gold cord, or lace, have still great 


favor in children’s hats, which are almost entirely 
round At Genin's, so long noted for ite drawu and 
quilted bonnets for misses, these last are discarded ¢ 
tirely, though the same good taste and thoroughly good 
materials for which Mr, Genin's manufactures were al 
ways distinguished, are noticeable in the various felts, 
beavers, velvet, and corded silk hats which are to be 
found atthe old well-known saloon in the St, Nicholas 
building 

For the hosiery, worsted goods, boots, children's 
shoes, ete. so well appreciated by the old customers of 
Geuin's, We must turn the corner of Canal Street and 
Broad way to the Bazaar, 303, where well-known faces 
preside over a neat and cheerful establishment. From 
Mr. Bowden of the shoe department, wa learn that thick 


ts for ladies are universal this winter, and 


walking b 





no one will be required by elegance or fashion to shiver 


along in thin soles, We have examined three or four 
atylos of buttoned boots, and congress boots with heels 
and soles a half inch thick, ined with eloth, Canton 
flannel, or flannel, and costing from $4.50 to #6.50. Also 
au excellent kid-dressed walking-boot, with heel and 
double sole, lighter, and less expensive, Buttoned eloth 
gaiters (nof boots), coming well above the ankle, are 
among Mr. Bowden's new styles for the winter season, 

Here also we find the pretty Zouave worsted jacket 
for little girls, to be worn in the house, or under a loose 
sacque or cloak in the street. The display of new rigo- 
lettes, infant's caps, scarfs, etc. in worsted is excellent, 
The chief novelty in these goods is a crocheted worsted 
round hat, over a frame; we do not think it will be 
popular, as it takes away the warmth and elasticily 
which make knit or crochet articles of dress valuable. 
Mr. Myers’ infants’ and fanciful children’s hats are in 
every possible variety. He has some charming hats for 
little girls, of the new shape, “the Shepherdess” and 
“Di Vernon's” having had their day. The present 
shape is an improvement upon the “ Mushroom” of last 
year, the brim turning down like it, but being slightly 
full, it loses the stiffuess that characterized that style 
Bands of rich, bright velvet, with a rosette of velvet and 
black lace, and a centre of jet, gilt, cut steel, and a plume 
de coque, heron’s plume, curled ostrich with a velvet 
stem, or the richer Bird of Paradise, turn back from this 
rosette to the right of the brim, diouping gracefully 


vuward the shoulder FASHION. 

















COSMOPOLITAN 


SEVEN YEARS! 


The Seven Years of unrivalled success of the 


Cosmopolitan Art Association 


have rendered it a household word throughout every 


quarte r of the country. 


Art and Literature have wa'ked hand in hand, under 
the auspices of this popular institution, until over three 
ulrved thousand American Homes have learned to ap- 
| iate—-by the fine works of art on their walls, aud 
the elegant books on their tables—the great beuelits de- 


tived from becoming @ subscriber, 


SEVENTH YEAR’S PROSPECTUS! 
SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS OPEN TO ALL, 


Ai.y person may become a member by simply remit- 
t three dollars, for which an tiamediate and actual 
i nh is given, as follows 

LVERY SUGACRIBER, on the payment of Three Dollare, 
Wiil TROCOLV Ge 


Int, The large and superb ateel Engraving, 30 by 37 
lnchos, entitled FALstary Musreuine nia Reucnvrrs, 


ul, One copy, one year, of that elegantly Ulustrated 
magazine, Taek CoaMoPpoLItaN AkT JOURNAL 


Kl, Foun ApMissions To Tug GALLERY OF Ant, 548 


Broadway, New York. 


While, a# a gratuily, nearly rive HUNDRED works of 
Art, viz. :— 


Paintings, Marbles, Parians, Etchings, Ete, 


by the best Artists in Europe and America, will be 
awarded among members, forming a truly magnificent 


and national benefit (See December Art Journal.) 


Rs The Engraving FAvatarre Mvcsteraine nis Re- 
cCauITSs is, in many respects, a remarkable work of Art 
aud taste. Its subject is from the celebrated painting, 
by Schrodter, the great Dusseldorf painter, and is pro- 
nounced one of the best Falstaff delineations ever put 
upon canvas. This great work has been beautifully 
labor, by the well 


knoown engraver, John Rogers, who, after nearly three 


reproduced at vast expense and 


years of labor, has achieved in it the greatest triumph 
of his long career as engraver. It is done in pure line 
—the faces being in stipple—upon a plate 25 by 30 inches 
in size. It is printed upon heavy plate paper 30 by 37 
inches, making it a companion piece to ‘“‘Shakspeare 


aud his Friends 


The engraving is sent by mail, free, to any part of the 
country, packed in strong cylinders. 

Parties who wish for more than one engraving, but 
for one copy of the Art Journal (Vol. V.), will be sup- 
plied with ‘Shakspeare and his Friends,” “ The Village 
Blacksmith,” “ Saturday Night,” or ‘Manifest Destiny,” 
for (wo dollars each—a certificate (but no Art Journal) 


ong with each engraving. 
t 


This offer only holds good 
those whose first subscription is a full one of three 
} 


ddlare 


Any party remitting fifteen dollars for five fatl mem- 
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berships will receive a copy of any one of the above 
named engravings for theirtrouble. Mg There are no 
other terms for clubs. 

Subscribers residing in California, in the Canadas, 
West Indies, or in Europe, will remit A/fty cents extra, 
tu defray additional cost of mailing, &e. 

In remitting subscriptions, give your name in full 
town, county, and State 

For further particulars, send for a copy of the el 
gantly illustrated Art Journal, the handsomest maya 
zine in America, which contains, besides & brilliant »¢ 
ries of stories, essays, poems, gossip, &e., catalogues of 
premiums and numerous superb illustrations. Regular 
price, 0 cents per number ; specimen Copies, however, 
Will be sent to those wishing to subscribe, om receipt 
of 18 cents in stamps or coin 

Address C. L Deapy, Actuary, 0. A. A., 
646 and 548 Broadway, New York 


- ~-eceer 


THE 
Cosmopolitan Art Fournal, 


Elegantly Illustrated! Brilliant in Contents! 


One of the most truly sumptuous magazines ever is 
sucd is the December number of the Cosmopolitan Art 
Journal 


splendor of its illustrations, by steel and electroty pe, and 


It sUrpassos any of its predecessors in the 
in the brilliaucy of its litera: y contents, The steel plate 


(quarto size), in the best style of art, is named 


GRANDPA'S PRODIGIES, 
From a painting by Mrs. Lily M. Spencer. It will please 
The other illustrations are full 
“High Life,” “Low 


two pages, “TIlome Trea 


all, old and young 
quarto pages, clectrotypos, vis 
Life,"’ “American Views,” 
sures,’’ &c. &e 
tor; Miss Evans, the authoress ; 
Also a beautiful Poem, by R. U 
large illustrations by Chapin and Lumley, 


Also new portraits of Ives, the Sculp 
Blauvelt, the artist 
Stoddard, with twu 


The literary contents embrace :— 

BRiLLiaNt Essays by Henry T. Tackerman, Juno, Esten 
Cooke, the Editor, and others 

Srories by Miss Preacotr (author of “Sir Rohan's 
Ghost,”’ “The Amber Gods,"’ &c.), Miss Auicxn Canny, 
&c. &e 

Poems by R. H. Stoddard, Wm. Gilmore Simms, Thabe 
Carey, Mrs. Lewis, Mrs. Barritt, &c. &, 

A most Uncriova, Satirican, and Humorova Porn, 
‘The Married Life of Wykoff Jones,”’ by the celebrated 
author of the “‘Slimmens Papers !"’ 

Lire Sxetcnes of Ives, the sculptor; Miss Evans, au 
thor of “ Beulah ;"’ 

Art Gossip, Literary Notes and Notices, Editorial 
Etchings, &c. &c 

Forming, altogether, one of the most beautiful aud 


Blauvelt, the artist. 


valuable magazines ever offered to the public 


Regular price, fifty cents per number ; specimen copies, 
however, are sent to those wishing to subseribe for 
eighteen cents, in stamps or coin 

Address C..L. Derer, 
546 and 548 Broadway, New York 











ee ELEGANT PREMIUMS TO GETTERS-UP OF CLUBS! 
SEE BELOW. 


Arthur's Home Magazine for 1861 
THE LADLES HOME MAGAZINE. 


Wolumes S=ViIt. and Sevir«rt. 
EDITED BY T. Ss. AKTHUR AND VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


’ J . ’ J 
Devoted to Social Literature, Art, Morals, Health, and Domestic Happiness. 

So well known is the Nome Macazine in all parts of the United States and the Canadas, that we 
are scarcely required in the announcement for 1861 to speak of its peculiar characteristics. All that 
its name implies, the editors have sought to make it. The reading quality of the work has ever been 
the first consideration ; and the publishers have noted, with pleasure, the unvarying testimony re- 
ceived, vear after year, from thousands of sources to its superiority in this respect. 

Our purpose has been to give a magazine that should unite the attractions of choice and elegant 
literature with high moral aims, and teach useful lessons to men, women, and children in all degrees of 
life; a magazine that a husband might bring home to his wife, a brother to his sister, a father to his 
children, and feel absolutely certain that, in doing so, he placed in their hands only what could do 
them good, ; 

Still more emine ntly will this feature of excellence, interest, and usefulne ss in the reading matter of the 
Tlome Magazine be regarded in the future vol Our work is for homes; and we seek to make homes 
happier. 

In the January number will be commenced a new Story, by T. 8. Antuvr, entitled— 


Star a hh) rT Tere Trt) 
NOTHING BUT MONEY.” 
Miss Townsenp will continue to furnish, regularly, those charming stories and exquisite picture- 
sketches, which have been the delight of so many readers. While 
WRITERS OF THE FIRST TALENT AND REPUTATION 
will give their best efforts to our paces. Besides its care fully edited LITERARY DEPARTMENT, 
a portion of the Magazine is devoted to subjects of special interest to the Home circle. It has 


umes. 


A HEALTH DEPARTMENT, A BOYS AND GIRL’S TREASURY, 
A MOTHERS DEPARTMENT, A HOUSEKEEPER'S REPOSITORY, 
A TOILET AND WORK-TABLE DEPART- A REVIEW DEPARTMENT, 

MENT, Ete. ete. ete. 


In order to meet the wants and wishes of a large number of ladies, attention is paid to Toilet and 
Needle-work matters. 
From six to eight pages of Needle-work Patterns, Drawings of Cloaks, Dresses, Mantles, Robes, Capes, 
Bonnets, ( ‘aps, Collars, Slipype rs, Lleaddress¢ 8, Undersleeve a ¢ hildren’s Dresse 8, elc. etc. ete, 
appear in each number. Thus furnishing 
Latest Styles of Dreas and Patterns for Embroidery in an almost endless variety, to the extent of nearly a 
hundred pages during the year, and including several hundred different designs and Jsigures. 


AN ELEGANT STEEL ENGRAVING 


is given in each number of the Magazine. 
The price to Clubs is made so low that there is scarcely a family in the land that may not receive 


the regular monthly visits of the Home Magazine. 
“pe” Four persons, by joining ina ( lub, can procure the Ilome Magazine for a year at the trifling cost 


of ®1 25 each. 
FPREMIUOMsS. 

We offer two elegant and attractive steel engravings as premiums to all who male up Clubs. One 
of them is called ** SEVENTY-SIX,” and is 14 inches by 20; the other, ‘*HE KNEW THE SCRIP- 
TURES FROM HIS YOUTII,’’ 153 inches by 164. They are first-class engravings as to execution, and 
will make handsome ornaments for any parlor. The publisher’s price for these plates is $1 50 each. 


TERMS: 


1 copy (and one of the premium plates), 20 
2 copies (and one of the premium plates to getter-up of Club), 3 00 
3 ** (and one of the premium plates to getter-up of Club), 4 00 
4 ‘ (and one of the premium plates to getter-up of Club), 5 Ww 
8 ‘ (and an extra copy of Magazine, and one premium plate to getter-up of Club), 10 00 
12 “ (and an extra copy of Magazine, and both premium plates to getter-up of Club), 15 00 
17 ** (and an extra copy of Magazine, and both premium plates to getter-up of Club), 20 00 


Ge In ordering premiums, three red stamps must be sent, in every case, to pay the cost of 
ma‘ling each premium, 

Ca¥" It is not required that all the subscribers to a club be at the same Post-office. 

CaF” Specimen numbers sent to all who wish to subscribe, or make up clubs. 

CLUBBING. 

liome Magazine and Godey’s Lady’s Book, one year, $3 50, 

Jiome Magazine and Harper’s Magazine, one year, $3 50. 

Jiome Magazine and Saturday Evening Post, $3 00. 

GP” The January number will be ready, as a specimen, by the first of December. 


Address T. 8. ARTHUR & CO., 323 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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